







SECESSION sr 

This issue of The ‘Romantic is probably long overdue. I do not 
mean that we are behind with our publishing schedule (that 
would hardly be a matter for comment). I mean that the whole 
issue is devoted to the single subject which is central to Rom¬ 
anticism: Secession. 

I say that secession is central to Romanticism, because it is 
secession that makes us what we are. Because we have se¬ 
ceded, we are Romantics, and not, say, conservatives, “young 
fogeys” or disaffected waifs and Strays. 

Our relations with the revolting, denatured world of the 
late 20th century are not complex, they are simple. We do not 
belong to it. So far-as we are concerned it is an alien entity, 
outside ourselves; it is a foreign power to be treated with as 
much or as little as each individual may deem fit—but always 
to be treated with as a foreign power. To us the world reflected 

on the television screen is not “the world”, _ 

but “their world”. Our world is something 
quite different. We have seceded. 

Their ways are not our ways, nor their peo¬ 
ple our people. We care not who wins their 
elections or appears on their screens; we do 
not talk their clattering argot or wear their 
dreadful clothes; we had rather drink gall 
than liSten to their grotesque parodies of 
music or watch their hateful entertainments. 

We do not hate them, this alien people. We 
know that they were once our own and one day 
will be our own again. We know that they are 
but passive, as the mass of the people muSt al¬ 
ways be passive; but passive now to a dark and 
alien power which shapes them in its image. 

We have grown up as Strangers in a Strange 
land; looking upon the monStrous things about 
us—the banality, the ugliness, the absurd 
vulgarity, the impossible Stupidity, the simple 
untruths in which a whole world pretends to 
believe; and have wondered what place we 
could have in such a world. We have found 
that the answer is the only answer there could 
have been—“no place; now or ever”. 

For some of us it was a decision which re¬ 
quired some courage. How many people there 
are who feel as we do but have not the courage 
to decide as we have decided, we cannot know. 

Very many, we suspeCl. How many will take 
this decision as the possibility of secession be¬ 
comes more widely known and as the growing 
body of the Empire of secession makes the de¬ 
cision easier, only time will tell. 

Yet for many of us it was hardly a decision 
at all. We had seceded before we knew the 
meaning of the word. We never were a part of 
the modern world. We never could have been.' 

We were born with the words upon our 
lips—whether exultant or regretful—“Here I 
Stand: I can do no other.” 

And, for the most part, we have not re- 



‘Proud and free, the c .Romantic 
disdains the late 20th century. 


gretted it. At its worSt it is preferable to a life 
of cowardly pretence and mealy-mouthed 
accommodation; at its beSt it is a source of the 
higheSt exhilaration and pride; and in between 
(which is moSt of the time) it is an amusing 
enough way to live. 

But what sort of a way is it to live? People 
often wonder. MuSt one move to the furtheSt 
reaches of civilisation to avoid advertising 
hoardings? MuSt one sell all one has and buy 
Art Deco bathroom fittings? MuSt one abandon 
one’s livelihood and uproot the electric light¬ 
ing? MuSt one wear a crinoline down Regent- 
Street? Romantics have done all these things, 
and things Stronger than these; but none of 
them counts as a necessity. A Rqmantic may be 
a civil servant or a solicitor, an undergraduate, 
a businessman or a gentleman of leisure (with 
or without the means to support it). The 
“ higher” the Romantic the more he may tend 
to move away from the beaten paths (or rather, 
tarmacadammed motor-ways) of the late 20th 
century; though this is not always so; especial¬ 
ly in the case of the Romantic gentleman, who 
may choose to continue to work “outside” in 
order to maintain his wife and household in 
the manner to which the world will one day 
become accuStomed. 

The home, after all, is the centre of Rom- 
antia (we may as well begin referring to it by 
its national designation). That is what matters 
before all else. In the home we build our colo¬ 
ny of the Empire, our caStle, our reality. Rom- 
antia has been described as an archipelago—-a 
chain of islands Stretched across the yawning 
sea of modernism. One can travel the seas for 
purposes of trade or warfare, but only upon 
one of the islands can one come to re St. They 
are the only land, the only reality, the only 
places (with a very few exceptions and half¬ 
exceptions) in the world. 
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THE CULT 


I had a bonded maidservant once who left me 
for a guru. She joined an Indian cult on whose 
merits I do not feel qualified to venture an 
opinion. It may, in many respefts, have been 
excellent, and I am sure that it was a far bet¬ 
ter thing for her to have done than to have re¬ 
turned to the “outside world”—a curious 
phrase which Stresses its kinship to what the 
Scriptures term “the outer darkness”—I 
mean, to the chaos of the late 20th century; the 
world of the rank outsiders. 

However that may be, this maidservant re¬ 
turned for a visit some half-year after she had 
left; possibly for old sakes’ sake or possibly 
with a view to effebting my conversion. Her 
conversation was, frankly, appalling. She had 
never been the moSt eloquent of servants— 
one does not look for great wit in a servant 
unless one is the author of an old-fashioned 
French comedy—but she had posessed a cer¬ 
tain native facility of expression, a certain pi¬ 
quancy of feeling and sensibility which she 
was able to body forth with a sound choice of 
words which was at once her own and that of 
our common English tradition. Now she ex¬ 
pressed everything in a sort of pre-determined 
jargon; there was a set phrase for almost ev¬ 
erything she had been taught by her new 
maSters to say, and beyond those set phrases 
she seemed almoSt incapable of thinking. I 
was, 1 confess, a little shocked: the transform¬ 
ation was Startling and rather eerie. I hesitat¬ 
ed to use the word "brainwashed” since it is 
so loosely used, but certainly she had been 
changed. 

This maidservant was one of the only two 
people I have known who have entered fully 
into Romantia and then left it. The other, cu¬ 
riously enough, bore a certain physical resem¬ 
blance to her, although she was not a maid¬ 
servant but a rather jinky young jazz-baby 
who was for a time quite a close friend of 
mine. She, as the expression has it, ** went na¬ 
tive” rather suddenly and one day confronted 
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me, with great smugness, with this fait, as 
though it had been some remarkable achieve¬ 
ment on her part. She told me that she wanted 
to be part of the "real world”, that romanti¬ 
cism was "escapiSt” and “elitiSt” and, I ra¬ 
ther fancy, “raciSt” and “sexiSt” too, though 1 
may be wronging her here. The moSt remark¬ 
able thing about this interview was that it 
gave me precisely the same sensation as the 
meeting with my former maidservant. Here 
was some one who had once been a living, 
thinking human being inducted into a cult. Her 
words had been replaced by jargon, her 
thoughts by pre-set, prefabricated notions 
identical to those of all other members of the 
same cult. Her response to any other reality, 
such as Romanticism, was the Standard cult 
response. As with my maidservant, I would 
hesitate to use the term " brainwashed” ex¬ 
cept in a rather loose sense; but there was no 
queStion that the process, whatever one cares 
to call it, was much the same in both cases. 

The modern world operates in exa&ly the 
same ways as other cults. It subje<fts its mem¬ 
bers to a continual bombardment of its doc¬ 
trines and attitudes in spoken and written 
word, image and music; it lets it be known 
that those who Step butside the range of 
approved cult attitudes will lose the sympathy 
and respebt of other cult members. It has spe¬ 
cial demonising words (“escapist”, "elitiSt”, 
“sexiSt”, “raciSt”, “fasciSt” etc.) with which 
to intimidate wanderers from cult orthodoxy. 
Perhaps the moSt sinister aspect which it has 
in common with all cults is that it changes 
people. In this case, because it is a super-cult 
which controls a whole society, it changes 
people in the mass. Attitudes, music. Styles of 
dress which would have been thought absurd 
if not positively evil are now generally accept¬ 
ed. Ways of walking, talking, facial expres¬ 
sions, mannerisms, numerous little things 
which indicate at a very deep level how people 
perceive themselves and the world have been 
radically changed, as any one who watches old 
films can witness. Men who made television 
programmes before the 1960s are able to see 
for themselves how radically their own man¬ 
nerisms have been changed by the “cultural 
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revolution”. A film producer making a film set 
in Italy in the 1930s a few years ago chose to 
shoot his crowd-scenes not in Italy but in Rou- 
mania because, being shielded by the Commun¬ 
ist regime from the invasion of pop-capitalism, 
the people there Still moved and held them¬ 
selves as people had done before the 1960s. 

Being a super-cult, the cult of modernism 
has many sub-cults within it, but all are part 
of the same overall cult of looseness, relati¬ 
vism, spiritual emptiness and forgetfulness of 
tradition. This latter is the great distinguish¬ 
ing mark of the cult: it uproots people; it de¬ 
stroys values and attitudes which have laSted 
for generations, it cuts people off from their 
traditions and leaves them drifting in a world 
where only the prieSts of the cult (bureaucra¬ 
cy, big business, the advertising men, the 
“media”, the “pop” industry and so forth) 
have the power to create points of reference 
and to define the world. 

For a cult—any cult—is a world; a way of 
perceiving reality. It is a manufactured way 
rather than a natural one; that is what distin¬ 
guishes it from the authentic traditions of the 
world, whether those of WeStern civilisation 
or any other civilisation. The extreme, even 
hySterical, hostility to cults manifested by the 
modern world through its "mass-media” 
occurs precisely because they are rivals: other 
manufactured world-views which take away 
from its own power—for the power of a cult is 
the power to define reality; to undercut all 
traditional norms and then impose its own 
self-enclosed world-view. The cults may be 
small, but no rival can be brooked to this 
exclusive power of manufacturing reality. 

To compare the modern world to a cult is 
not entirely fair—not fair, that is, to some of 
the other cults. Some of them have a basis in 
some sort of tradition. It may be distorted or 
modernised (for even the cults themselves are 


rarely unaffeCted by the super-cult), it may be 
a tradition entirely inappropriate to WeStern 
people and therefore, in praCtice, invalid, but 
at leaSt it is a tradition. The modern world 
cannot fairly be compared to the more respeCt- 
able Hindoo or BuddhiSt cults; it can only pro¬ 
perly be compared to such things as Sciento¬ 
logy, the Unification Church (“Moonies”) or 
the mountebankeries of the self-Styled " Bagh- 
wan” Rajneesh. These are cults which have no 
foundation in tradition except in the moSt gro¬ 
tesquely adulterated forms, which are purely 
artificial, manipulative and debasing. Such a 
cult is the modern world. 

The cult does not affeCt only the loose-faced 
middle-class liberal or the "pop”-sodden 
fluorescent-cl ad adolescent. Every one is 
deeply affeCted by the cult and is very different 
from the person he would have been had not 
mass-cultism seized the reins of power. To 
put it in the ghaStly language of the anti-cul- 
tiSts, every one in the modern world Stands in 
need of “ de-programming” before he can be¬ 
come fully himself. This much is obvious when 
we are confronted by a cult which has affeCted 
not only our thoughts but our sensibilities, our 
manner of speech and comportment, our aesth¬ 
etic responses and even the caSt of our faces. 

The firSt Step toward freeing one’s mind 
from the cult is to recognise it and to recognise 
its marks. Let us begin with the question of 
the face raised at the end of our laSt para¬ 
graph. I recently said to some rather modern 
types that I was planning to write a criticism 
of the modern face. " Do you mean the modern 
face in art?” asked one of them. “No,” I re¬ 
plied,"! mean the modern face in life." They 
were somewhat shocked (how easy it is to 
shock these unshockable people); yet no one 
should be shocked at such things—it simply 


shews how little sensitivity they have to the 
things they see. Any one who has ever / 1 1 

seen an old photograph or an old film / I 
muSt be aware that there is such a / | 

thing as the modern face and J ZjjSpvl 

that it is different from the face nj/ jg ff 
of the inter-war period, or even 
from the face of the 1950s. He 
will also be aware that while WS& 

fashions in faces change and SKH 

people hold their faces differently \ r \' v. 
(normally quite unconsciously) j 1'jsH 
partly to fit in with those fashions \ “/W 

and partly as a natural expression 1 ” 

of the State of sensibility behind the \ 
face—so the 1920s face is somewhat \ 
different from the ViCtorian face or A l 
the 1950s face—there is a radical L_ 1 

change at some point - 

in the 1960s. All faces ‘"Tbp" promoters and 
since that change television producers 
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(though of course, not phenomenon of modern design falls into the 
every face changed at same category. Modern artefacts are concrete 
the same moment) have expressions of the slick, rootless, proletarian 
something fundamental Weltanschauung of the cult. Decimal money, 
in common. There is metric measures, 24-hour clocks, centigrade 
very much such a thing temperatures and the whole panoply of new- 
as the modern face (in speak-jargon are all deracinating agents— 
the sense of the ’6os- measures designed purposely to cut us off 
or-after face). The fami- from our roots; to deStroy al 1 anchorage in our 
liar expression “ loose- paSt and our heritage, leaving us totally ex- 
faced” does indeed de- posed to the naked present, which is control- 
scribe the modern per- led only by the cult. 

son very well, although Participation in the sub-cult of “ the news”; 
there is also a certain becoming excited by the crises and conflicts of 
thinness or tightness the cult circus is another means by which the 
mixed in with the loose- mind is manipulated. Notice how a thousand 
ness—both are charaCl- things are constantly brought forward to 
eriStically late-2oth- create fear and worry, to spread, as the war- 
century and could not be- time phrase so accurately puts it, alarm and 
long to any other era. despondency. If one ignores them and secedes 

Here is a firSt from the cult of the news none of them has the 
Rebels and' exercise in recognising smalleSt effeCt upon one. 

non-conformists modernism which I often This is perhaps the moSt important point of 

- recommend to those who all. The cult is founded upon publicity and pro- 

are Still outside Romantia: paganda. It gains its power over us from its 

1) Refrain from patronising any modern access to our minds. Cut off that access and its 

broadcast for at leaSt a week. power is reduced to a fradtion. A partial Rom- 

2) Watch a number of films from the 1930s antic once said to Miss Falconer:— 

and ’40s. Steep yourself in them as far as pos- “ 1 feel I muSt keep up with the news because 
sible. (Both these Steps should, of course, be- knowledge is power.” 

come permanent eventually). “Yes,” replied Miss Falconer,“ theirs over us.” 

3) Now,' borrowing a television machine To free ourselves from the cult, we muSt 

which is attached to an aerial (or using your begin to develop and refine our powers of crit- 
own if you Still have one), watch a decent film icism. Our perceptions have been coarsened, 
with the sound turned down. Having watched We muSt purify them so that we can under- 
for a few minutes, flick at random to another Stand and recoil from all the vileness to which 
channel. Watch the faces; observe how loose we have deadened ourselves over the years; 
and flaccid they are in comparison. Open the and having done so, we muSt relentlessly 
gates of perception and try to see these faces push it out of our lives. We muSt surround 

as they really are, in comparison to normal ourselves with decent artefacts which are not 

faces. Flick back to the film. Observe the nor- pieces of cult propaganda (elsewhere in this 

mal faces. Observe the movements and geSt- issue you will read in detail how this can be 

ures. Accustom yourself to them for a few min- done by even the pooreSt Romantic:); we muSt 
utes and then flick to another channel shewing 
modern people. Observe, Study, weigh what 
you see in the scales of your sensibility. So 
much of the true nature of the cult of modern¬ 
ism lies at a level which can hardly be expres¬ 
sed in words. This experiment will teach you a 
great deal. You will begin to see and to feel 
what it is that has happened to people. 

As one learns to be critical of the modern 
face, so one muSt learn to be critical of all the 
expressions of cult ideology. Design is propa¬ 
ganda. Every artefact produced by the modern 
world—its cars, its telephones, its wireless 
sets, its lamp poSts, its telephone kiosks—is 
an expression of the cult. Many people are be¬ 
ginning to realise how modern architecture is 
the expression of an ideology; it takes only a 
small Step in perception to see how the whole 









On being 

A PEOPLE APART 
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We Romantics are a people apart. To those 
who do not know us, it may seem a Strange 
thing to say; but there it is—it is true. 

“Well, look,” some of them may say, “you j 

don’t live in the Himalayas; you seem pretty B 

well informed; you get about. What do you * 



mean by saying you are a people apart?” If 
they came to know us, they would quickly see 
in a hundred different ways how it is that we 
are a people apart, but they do not come to 
know us. In faA, without becoming one of us 
they cannot come to know us, because we are, 
after all, a people apart. 

Of course, a lot of people are out of sympa¬ 
thy with the modern world in a general sort of 
way. In fait I would go so far as to say that all 
moderately sane people are. If you say what a 
ghaStly mess the modern world is, and how it 
has loSt all decent values, it is only the moSt 


‘Romantics see through the puppet-show 
of the modemifl cult. 

chap who runs a second-hand bookshop. He is 
only too well aware of the rottenness of Baby¬ 
lon. He exposes it right, left and the bit in the 
middle in an urbane, intelligent and utterly 
withering way. You might almost have thought 
he was one of us. But liSten to this. He has 
juSt said a word or two about the sillier 
aspects of modern (Ecologism, or whatever 
they call it: 

Please don't misunderstand me: I am not'yet a 


egregious gargoyle or the moSt supine ca¬ 
thode-serf who will aAually disagree with 
you. But they, of course, have not seceded. 
They have not seen through the cult. As far as 
they are concerned the cult-world is Still the 
world. It is going a bit wrong, no doubt—well, 
yes, bother it, it is going utterly wrong—but 
Still they are not outside it. 

Let me pop you an example. It comes from a 
little newsletter produced by a very decent 


hopeless moral degenerate. I also belong to the 
New Moral Orthodoxy and like you I take my 
Daily Tels to be recycled and my empty bottles 
to the bottle bank and like you 1 enjoy the warm 
feeling of superiority when the bottle shatters. 

"Like who?” the Romantic asks, in tones 
approaching those of Lady Bracknell. Nothing 
could make clearer (though many things could 
make as clear) the chasm between the seceded 
Romantic and the dissident cultiSt. It is not 


rejeA the psychic poisons of the cult broad¬ 
casting services. Fortunately, the enemy 
broadcasts such a large quantity of pre-cult 
material almoSt every week (usually at the 
moSt impossible times of the day) that any one 
with a home kinematograph and a timing de¬ 
vice can constantly collect so much film mate¬ 
rial that even the moSt avid watcher can have 
no excuse for watching a single minute of cult 
material, while moSt of us will only have time 
to watch a fraAion of what is available. Real 
Romantics should join the Imperial Cinema 
Club, to receive a supply of the beSt films, 
entirely free from cult announcements and 
interruptions and accompanied by beautiful, 
penetrating reviews. The Club can supply 
large amounts of material if you require it, or 
only one film a week if you prefer. We muSt 
read books from periods untainted by the cult, 
opening our minds to the vaSt expanse of real¬ 


ity that exiSts outside the diseased confines of 
the late-20th-century cult. Every time we 
think of reading a newspaper or a new book, 
we should turn to our growing library of cult- 
free treasures, great and small. 

At a deeper level, remembering the exercise 
mentioned earlier, we mu§t begin to deepen 
our feeling for what is wrong with the modern 
face, voice and way of being; we muSt (espec¬ 
ially if we are young) begin to assimilate our 
own speech and mannerisms to those of the 
people we find in our films and in our books; 
people who Still had form and manner and 
innocence and were not deracinated by the cult. 

In a single word, we muSt secede. We muSt 
declare our independence of the cult-dominated 
world; throw its agents neck and crop out of 
our minds, our homes and our lives and begin 
to breathe in the real world which exiSts out¬ 
side its feverish, claustrophobic grasp. 
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juSt that a Romantic could never have written think as we do. It is juSt that these days every 
this passage; it is that she had rather die on one is numbered in dozens or hundreds, not in 
the spot than write it. It makes her curl up tens of millions. It is a great pity. If every one 
with embarrassment ju£t to read it; and the had more influence, then every one might 
thought that she might one day, by some ter- change her approach, but she has not and she 
rible prompting of Mr. Poe’s Imp of the Per- does not. As it is, she knows that her freedom 
verse, write anything like it would have her from psychic poisoning, her absolute mental 
waking in the small hours emitting faint separateness from the world of the cult is the 
whimpers like a wounded furry thing. Really. molt important thing. If she can do anything 
What is wrong with the poor passage? for the world, it will be precisely through that 
Well, from within the cult, even from its purity; and if she cannot, then she cannot, and 
outside edges, nothing; but from the Romantic what is the point piffling with things that will 
point of view, what is not wrong with it? In a succeed or fail quite regardless of anything 
single phrase, we juSt do not belong to that she may do or not do? 

world. The familiar reference to a beaStly cult It is of vital importance that we should not 
newspaper, as if we all read such things; the let any cult “issue” get its hooks into us (not 
word recycle (“muSt mean coming back from that we are tempted to). Once do that and who 
somewhere on a bike, I suppose”); and then knows where it might end? One would be 
the reference to a bntl• b*nh. Really, I cannot finding cult phrases slipping into one s vocab- 
bring myself to say the word. No Romantic ulary, cult ways of looking at things slipping 

would admit tp knowing what such a thing into one’s mind, cult images hovering before 

was, even for the purpose of laughing at it. Of one’s eyes, juSt as the natives do. 
course, she might well know what it is, but it The cult is continually trying to excite, 
would juSt be dreadful bad taSte to admit it worry, agitate and disturb its members over 

and worse taSte to introduce the word into civ- the lateSt alarums and excursions. The more 
ilised conversation. capacity a person has for thinking the more 

Very well: now the subjeA has come up, I that capacity muSt be occupied with the pre- 

do know what a (1 am not going to say the scribed thoughts and fusses—hence the 

word) is. 1 also have it on excellent authority well-meaning, perpetually worried middle- 
that such things are all but worthless. Virtu- class liberal—the quintessential cathode- 
ally none of the glass that goes into them is dupe. This is not, of course, to say that a 

usable. Their main purpose is to make people these issues are bogus. Some are not. But al 

feel they are doing something. In other words, of them are presented from the cult s special 

to help induA them further into the cult world, point of view, in its language, and dipped from 

and to make them constantly aware of the point to hilt in its culture-poison. Cultism is 

“urgent concerns” of whatever the lateSt al- worked so intimately into the very fabric ol 

arums and excursions might be. Circuses, every “issue” the cult propagates that no one 

Rather reminiscent of how praAically every could become mentally involved without being 

sign-poSt was removed during the War, not at leaSt slightly tainted. , 

because any one in his senses imagined for a Ofallthe sub-cults within the great cult, the 
moment that a German invasion would be ser- worSt is the cult of the “news . I have often 
iously hampered by it, but because every one heard people shamefaced- 
muSt be inconvenienced as much as possible ly say I never watch t*l*- 
by perpetual reminders of the Great Struggle v*s**n except / 
for Freedomandemocracy. news. Elev- 

The newspaper-mashing business, I am en times out 
told, is almoSt equally worthless. But that is of ten it is 
not the point. Even if it were not so, the Rom- probably a lie; 
antic would have no part in it. Take unleaded but even if it 
petrol. Romantics do not objeA to unleaded were true Stars 
petrol. Petrol, after all, always was unleaded, and comets, man, it 
Many of our cars are old enough to run on it were almoSt better 
without needing to be converted. But I cannot to watch the whole 
imagine any Romantic deliberately buying it of the reSt of t*l- 
for the sake of the cecoliment, or whatever it is *v*s**n mid not^ 
called, any more than I can imagine a Romantic watch the news . 
voting in an eleAion. Why? Because teie are not I do not speak 
part of that world.- lightly. It were 

“If every one thought as you did, the world almost better to be 
would be in a fine mess,” says Mr. Cathode- poisoned by all the ‘Prick the bubble: 

bath. Well, as a matter of faA, every one does filth and vileness secede from the cull. 
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that issues from the simian brains of the de¬ 
generates whom Satan (or whoever he 
employs for the job) has appointed to poison 
the drawing- rooms of this once-fair land than 
to be sucked into the cult of the "news”: for 
that is the very thing which makes one feel "a 
part” of the gargantuan, inhuman world which 
the cult has built; which presents a sifted and 
filtered selection of information to colour the 
world even more totally in cult hues than it 
really is (a self-fulfilling distortion, as the 
cult-world is based upon propaganda: one 
might almoSt say that it is propaganda crySt- 
allised); which makes one feel that their world 
is the world. The “news” is the central rite of 
the cult: the dark ritual which keeps it in being 
and which makes its followers psychic citizens 
of Babylon. 

Of course, when those of us who have 
occasional occasion to mix with portions of the 
nativry are regaled with drivelling, cathode- 
moulded views on the EaStern QueStion or the 
Matter of South Africa and are kind enough to 
take the trouble to hammer said views into the 
ground, with carefully marshalled fails and 
arguments, for the moral and mental better¬ 
ment of the holders (or, if they are honourable 
men, ex-holders) of the views, such people are 
apt to ask how one can claim not to follow the 
cult of the “news”. After all, Perfeil itself is 
not above issuing the (very) occasional Intelli¬ 
gencer on"current events”. 

The answer to this not unreasonable quest¬ 
ion is that not following the cult of the 
"news” does not necessarily mean not know¬ 
ing anything about Babylonian affairs. Some 
Romantics literally know nothing. Many of us, 
in our ’teen years and early twenties avoided 
all contail with knowledge of "current events”. 
We prided ourselves upon not knowing which 
political party was in power or who was the 
president of the self-Styled United States of 
America. Some Romantics Still maintain such 
“disconnection”, and I am not sure that their 
way is not beSt. I am certainly of the opinion 
that every Romantic should do it for at leaSt a 
few years of his life, preferably more than once. 

This, however, is not the only way. Miss 
Lucinda Traill has said that a Romantic who 
wishes to know about late 20th-century affairs 
should know as much about them as one might 
know about 19th-century affairs. For my own 
part, I do, at present, know quite a bit about 
late 20th-century affairs. I know a number of 
things that are not known to readers of the 
newspapers and watchers of the poison-ray, 
because there are a great many things—often 
very big things—that they do not tell, or tell 
in such a fleeting way, and without drawing 
attention to their significance, that no one re¬ 
members them. But I do not participate in the 
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^Rcmtcmce on a Jjwckf&t 

How to fill your life with beautiful things for next-to-nothing 
b\f ffass (mc\ 1 Socket 

If you should travel to such far-away places as France or Italy, 
High Germany or the Low Countries, you may be forgiven for 
failing to notice that you have done so. You will not see people 
idressed in sabots and curious headgear as you would have done a 
hundred years ago and even after the Great War. You will not 
see carriages noticeably different from the absurd carriages 
which besmirch our pwn highways. You will not find the shops 
noticeably different, nor the things they sell, nor the filthy pop 
“music” in the bars and cafes, nor the jabber of the broadcaSting 
services (although, if you liSten carefully, which you will not, you 
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cult of the “ news”. 1 do not know, in a general 
way “what is going on”. Ocean liners can 
sink; aeroplanes can crash; riots and massa¬ 
cres take place in the city next door to me (or, 
indeed, in the same city), whole industries can 
be on Strike for months on end (does that Still 
happen?): I shall know nothing about it. It is 
not my world. It does not concern me. I have 
no intereSt. I do not read newspapers or liSten 
to “ news’’-broadcasts. In all this I am com¬ 
pletely typical of those Romantics who do take 
some intereSt in late 20th-century affairs. 

Romantia has its antennae and when some¬ 
thing is important enough to take notice of, 
word spreads. This happens perhaps five or 
six times in a decade. Other information comes 
from various informed sources, usually re¬ 
layed through the Romantic network. Contrary 
to the hot-faced propaganda of the cult, if one 
is only concerned with essentials, things 
moStly move very slowly in the modern world. 
One certainly does not have to think about 
even the “current affairs" that do intereSt one 
very often—a quarterly digeSt would be entire¬ 
ly adequate. Immersion in the “news” would 
be the moSt needless poisoning imaginable. 

One final point on this matter: the Romantic 
has no intereSt in "current affairs” from the 
cult point of view. Those of us who do take an 
intereSt are watching for signs of the decay of 
modernism, signs of the restoration of trad¬ 
ition, signs of hope for the future. It is not 
quite true to say that every development which 
the cult “news” services present as good we 
regard as bad and vice versa, but as a rule of 
thumb, that formula would probably be true in 
a large proportion of cases (remember that we 
are only talking of the large cultural, demo¬ 
graphic and geo-political developments, which 
are all that we take notice of). The cult 
“news” services are in existence to propagate 
a world-order diametrically opposed to every¬ 
thing we Stand for. That is the sole purpose of 
their existence. In fafl, one of the reasons for 
educating Romantics about the true nature of 
"current affairs” is to dispel the illusion that 
the cult “news” services are or ever have 
been reliable sources of truthful information. 

The modern cult is founded upon propa¬ 
ganda and publicity. The feelings, the fears, 
the desires of moSt people are largely mani¬ 
pulated by the cult. To give one small 
example: many women are nowadays afraid to 
wear furs because of the danger of attacks 
from hypocritical, brainwashed zombies, (n 
a< 5 luality, the chances of such an incident are 
probably considerably less than those of being 
involved in an aeroplane crash. However, the 
cult services have chosen to publicise such 
attacks out of all proportion to their impor¬ 
tance or likelihood for reasons of their own 
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German rather than degenerate parodies of 
English). In Athens or Delhi you will find the 
same denatured cosmopolitan caricature-cul¬ 
ture. The 20th century has not made foreign 
travel easier; it has made it impossible. It has 
not opened up all the beautiful national cul¬ 
tures and civilisations of the world for us; it 
has closed them down for every one. 

There is one nation, however, to which you 
may travel and Still find all things different; 
where the dress, the popular music, the lang¬ 
uage, the vehicles, the manner and bearing of 
the people,.the artefafts in common use and 
the interiors of the houses are all quite differ¬ 
ent from those of the late-2oth-century melt¬ 
ing-pot. That nation is Romantia. 

The clothes and objects which make up the 


(reasons little connected with animals, but 
greatly connected with the ceaseless campaign 
to deStroy elegance and superiority). On the 
Romantic, for whom this, propaganda is non¬ 
existent, this psychological warfare has no 
effect whatever. If she is vaguely conscious of 
the fuss it only heightens her pleasure in 
wearing furs, knowing that as well as being 
charming, they are a proclamation of her ariSt- 
ocratic contempt for the modern world (she is 
also delighted that this particular cult-panic 
has considerably lowered the prices of the ex¬ 
quisite old furs she loves to collect). 

We are a people apart. Our world is one of 
elegance and charm, and as such, it could 
hardly be further removed from the late 20th 
century. The songs, the games, the crazes, the 
books, the fashions, the ideas which sweep 
through our world and are talked about by 
every one who counts are a thing unknown to 
Babylon; while their songs, their books, their 
games (do they have games?) and so forth are 
equally unknown to us. Their people are not 
our people, nor their ways our ways. 


visible world of Romantia are the opposites of 
those which make up the cosmopolitan modern 
world. They express solidity and superiority 
rather than tawdriness and democratism. Any 
single Romantic obje<£l might be used by a nat¬ 
ive. Any group of them might. It is their exclus¬ 
ive use which marks them out as Romantic. The 
better-off native may have better period furnit¬ 
ure than moSt Romantics; but in the same room 
he will have dreadful plank bookshelves cov¬ 
ered with hideous modem books and a set of 
phonographic equipment which looks as if it 
has been tom out of the cockpit of a repulsive 
modem aeroplane. The native may occasionally 
wear clothes similar to the Romantic, but she 
will not wear them all the time even if she 
does not mix them with incongruous pieces of 
modem ugliness such as jeans or training 
shoes. And then, of course, her motor-car will 
be wrong and so will her'taSte in music. 

When a native sees a group of Romantics he 
Strongly suspefts that he is in the presence of 
something quite out of his usual experience, 
because they dress purely. They are not play¬ 
ing (except insofar as all life is a play). They 
are certainly not joking—not in their dress at 
any rate; the dress of the natives about them is 
the only sartorial joke they can see, and that is 
more a farce than a witticism. If he Still hovers 
in doubt, hardly able to believe, the accesso¬ 
ries make the matter clear. The cigarette cases 
and holders, the purse, the lighter, the key¬ 
ring, the art-deco powder, compact, the pro¬ 
pelling pencil. Nothing these people touch 
looks as if it comes from the late zoth century. 
Should he see them get into their car, he will 
begin to wonder whether it is he or they that 
have Stepped out of time. Perhaps they turn on 
the car wireless and roar away to the Strains 
of Annette Hanshaw or the Savoy Orpheans. 

What our hypothetical observer thinks of 






all this will, of course, depend upon his parti¬ 
cular nature. A surprising number take the 
opportunity to express their preference for de¬ 
cent clothes and their dislike of the modern 
Style (though if they think it, why do they not 
a<Sl upon it?). The convinced moderniSt thinks 
—well, I have no idea what he does think and 
no curiosity on the matter. Neither the passive 
sympathiser nor the PhiliStine are of any real 
interest to us. But the potential Romantic—the 
chap who would like to be one of us— he 
thinks, more than often: "1 should love to be 
like that, but I could never afford it.” 

‘Does one have to be rich to be a Romantic? I 
recall a time when.two of my closeSt friends 
were as near to destitution as 1 should ever like 
to see any one; yet every native who knew them 
believed them to be rich because their extrav¬ 
agant clothes, accessories and manners pro¬ 
claimed them to be members of the only true 
elite which exiSts in the modern WeStern world. 

Many Romantics are young; many have a 
financial life which can only be called pre¬ 
carious; yet nearly all give an impression of 
patrician splendour scarcely equalled by the 
plutocrats of the age or by the squalid, democ¬ 
ratised remnants of the aristocracy. 

The truth is that while wealth certainly 
helps in the business of being a Romantic (juSt 
as it helps in the business of life in general), it 
is by no means necessary. In fail, one can sur¬ 
round oneself with Romantic things rather 
more cheaply than one can surround oneself 
with hateful modern things. It is not necess¬ 
ary, in order to be Romantic, to be surrounded 
by antiques of the higheSt order. In fail, ordin¬ 
ary, serviceable things from the Viilorian per¬ 
iod to, say, 1939 can be considered in some 
respeils preferable to the fineSt of objects, be¬ 
cause they do not look like the hoard of a 
modem “collector” (this, of course, is not to 
say that the Romantic does not seek out the 
fineSt things he can). Take clocks. An 18th 
century long-case clock by one of the better 
clockmakers would be charming, of course. 
But an ordinary clock of the sort which 
adorned the average mantleshelf in the 1930s 
can be obtained at flea markets and antique 
fairs, in good working order, for between a 
half and a third of the price of the equivalent 
modern clock. The same applies to moSt other 
things; decent cups and glasses, for example, 
even when they are expensive, are cheaper 
than the modem equivalents. Genuine dresses 
from the 1930s and ’40s, in excellent condition, 
can be bought for a fraction of the price of a 
new dress from a chain-shop at the right 
Stalls in antique markets and fairs or from the 
more reasonable—ahem—■*' vintage clothes 
shops”. Gentlemen’s dinner jackets and trou¬ 
sers are frequently available in charity shops; 



"... their extravagant clothes, accessories 
and manners. . 

collars, ties and other necessities can be found 
here or in " vintage clothes shops”. Old lug¬ 
gage is cheaper than new luggage. If one is 
particularly poor one can get it in jumble sales 
where such things are Still reckoned in shil¬ 
lings rather than pounds. 

The motor-car is a problem which daunts 
many people and should have an article to 
itself. From the point of view of (economy a few 
points should be made. Obviously it is an ex¬ 
pensive item. If you are really poor, you will 
not be able to have a motor-car of any sort, but 
if you can afford a motor-car at all, you can afford 
a real one. A 1936 Rolls Bentley may be your 
ideal, but a ’40s or early ’50s Ford, Morris or 
AuStin can be acquired for much less than a 
new car and often less than a second-hand 
modern car. Will it be expensive to keep up? 
Not especially when compared to the other alt¬ 
ernatives, It may be more prone to break down 
than a new car (though those who have had ex¬ 
perience of both new and real cars say that the 
reverse is more often the case), but then even 
the cheapeSt new car will coSt a great deal 
more than the sort of thing we are talking 
about. There is a lot of luck in these things, of 
course, but a second-hand modern car is usual¬ 
ly much less reliable than a real car. Real cars 
were built to laSt. Modern cars are specifically 
built to wear out. A modern exhauSt, for exam¬ 
ple, laSts between 18 months and two years, 
whereas many real cars Still have their original 
exhauSts after 40 or 50 years of use. 

Books are another issue which can worry 
the indigent Romantic: "of course I should 
love to have only charming old editions on my 
shelves, but I cannot afford it. I muSt have 
modern paper-covered editions of the class¬ 
ics.” As with moSt other things, this is the re¬ 
verse of the truth. I have said upon more than 
one occasion that decent books can be far 
cheaper than modem paper books. More than 
one correspondent has told me that this is 
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simply not true or that my information is out 
of date. Well, they will be pleased to learn 
that they are quite wrong. JuSt a few months 
ago some friends of mine who had been out of 
the country for years returned to England. 
Within months, and without even meaning to, 
they had amassed a library of several hundred 
books without paying more than 10 /- for any 
single volume and often paying as little as 5/- 
or even 2/-. These friends are quite fussy and 
certainly did not buy any messy or broken vol¬ 
umes. Many second-hand bookshops have 
“bargain boxes” outside with books at, say, 
10/- each or £i for 3 (which, for the mathema¬ 
tically-minded among us, works out at 6/8d 
each). Jumble sales regularly price books at 
5/-, 4/-, z/- and even \f- (these prices may 
be subjefl to negotiation, especially when 
buying half a dozen or so). Charity shops, 
though rather pricey for the moSt indigent 
Romantic, are another source of literature. Gen¬ 
uine junk shops, of which a number Still sur¬ 
vive, are often very good. Of course, one may 
have to look over a period for the exa6l vol¬ 
umes one wants (as do millionaire incunabu- 
liSts), but the search itself contains the mani¬ 
fold pleasures expressed in one of the few 
worthwhile neologisms of the zoth century 
serendipity. Setting out with one s two or 
three pinchbeck sovereigns clasped in one’s 
hot little hand, one can never tell what cloth- 
bound keys’ to adventure will be clasped in 
their Stead before the setting of the sun. From 
a recent Red Cross book sale we returned with 
a Conan Doyle novel (1916 edition), a book of 
Belloc’s essays (i9io),amoSt charming volume, 
with prints, on the pre-raphaelite painter 
Watts in the series Little Books on Art (1904), 
Carlyle’s life of Oliver Cromwell (1905), the 
works of Longfellow (undated, but 1880s or 
’90s), The Week~‘End Omnibus, 1932, including 
Stories by Mr. Michael Arlen and Mr. W. 
Somerset Maugham as well as the full script 
of ‘Private Lives, Undine, a remarkable rom¬ 
ance by Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron de la 
Motte Fouque translated by Edmund Gosse, 
two books by Mr. G.K.CheSterton, one of lit¬ 
erary and one of social criticism, both pre-war 
(what do you mean which war? There was only 
one), Schiller’s WallenSlein and William fell 
(1912), a collection of Emerson’s essays (1884) 
and several other volumes, z2 in all, all in 
good condition with tight pages (some uncut) 
and brightish spines. They were priced at 5/- 
for smaller ones and 10/- for larger, but in 
view of our bulk-buying we were allowed all 
at 5/-. We paid £4-5s-od in all. This was a 
binge and coSt little more than a large modern 
paperback. Exceptional? A little, but not very 
(and only exceptional at all because so many 
of the books were “ serious”—if you want nov- 
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els and light reading you will have no trouble 
in finding them). If you need to you can find 
books at these prices, though you will have to 
look. I know lots of people with handsome lib¬ 
raries who have rarely paid more. Certainly if 
you are prepared to pay the price of a modern 
paper book, or even half that price, per vol¬ 
ume, you can build a library of the fineSt lit¬ 
erature in the world in volumes which look, 
feel and smell like decent volumes made for 
the use of civilised human beings rather than 
the gimcrack effluvia of slick modem publish- 
ing-faClories. 

There is really no excuse for having a single 
modern volume on one’s shelves. We can see no 
point in reading a book written after 1939 until 
one has read every worthwhile book written in 
the 25 centuries preceding the fall of civilisat¬ 
ion. In faCt, one may need one or two such books 
(C.S. Lewis, Tolkein, the 20th-century tradit¬ 
ionalist philosophers, road maps if you have 
not the courage to manage with charming old 
ones as moSt of us do) but they can be hidden 
away somewhere, can they not? The man with 
paperback books on his shelf is not merely a 
taSteless miser, he is an inefficient miser. He 
is not only bad at being a civilised human be¬ 
ing, he is even bad at being a miser. 

Furniture: again decent human furniture of 
an unassuming sort is cheaper than the cheap¬ 
eSt modern furniture. Ordinary ’30s barley- 
twiSt legged tables can be obtained for a fra£l- 
ion of the price of the naStieSt piece of chip- 
board-and-plaStic-veneer filth. The same is 
true of the equivalent wardrobes, cabinets, 
chairs, carpets and so forth. Some charity and 
junky shops specialise in furniture, though if 
one needs real bargains the be£t sources are 
auctions and the" for sale” columns of the loc¬ 
al free paper (that thing that comes through 
the door for you to light your fire with—if you 
look closely you will see it has writing—of a 
sor t—on it. Burn the outer parts with piftures, 
but somewhere in the middle you will find art¬ 
icles for sale as well as something like “ev¬ 
ents” where jumble sales and fairs are lifted); 
scanning these for a period will probably find 
you the things you need at very good prices 
prices vary greatly, but expert to pay a fraction 
of the price of the moSt repulsive late-2oth- 
century parody of the items you require. 

In the case of nylons, again, be St is 
cheapeSt. New Stockings described as “fully 
fashioned” are never exaftly right. They are 
made of silly modern nylon (clingy rather than 
crisp or silken—not as bad as the cheap 
" Stretch” kind, but far from perfect). Only by 
buying silk can one get a perfectly acceptable 
new article. Real nylons from the 5 °® and 
early *6os, in their unopened packets fre¬ 
quently appear in "job lots” in charity shops 
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In the preceding pages we have given hints as to how 
and where to get things, but here is a systematic guide to 
the rich-in-spirit-but-not-in-matter Romantic’s sources of supply: 
Jumble sales: These are unquestionably the cheapeSt source of 
all. One Still thinks in shillings rather than pounds and an armful 
of bargains can co£t less than the celebratory drink afterwards. 
They can be crowded, scruffy and unpleasantly proletarian (but they 
can also be quite genteel affairs when done in better areas for bet¬ 
ter charities). They are excellent for books, especially if one is 
looking for novels and light matter (also splendid old school books 
if you are educating a child at home). You will pay less here than at 
moSt places. Good for household items, pots, pans, curtains, silver¬ 
ware (unpretentious but solid—though you will have to sift through 
dreadful junk), blankets. You are unlikely to find a delightful cop¬ 
per kettle, but you will hnd an old whittling job which has its own 
charm. -—- 


Jumblies are usually eighty per centum full 
of clothes. These are in great awful piles be¬ 
ing raked over by members of the lower orders. 
It is debatable whether these are worth looking 
at. You will find good period clothes relatively 
rarely (though some friends with an eye for 
such things regularly find the most extraordi¬ 
nary treasures for fewer shillings that they 
would normally cost in pounds). You will cer¬ 
tainly find scarves, shawls, table-cloths and 
the odd skirt or blouse that you can do some¬ 
thing with.-If you are very poor, search assid¬ 
uously, use imagination, and you can acquire a 
proportion of your wardrobe very cheaply in¬ 
deed; otherwise you mu£t decide whether it is 


worth the time and attrition. One thing one 
should look for on the clothes counters (and 
this you will find with no difficulty) is material 
for rags—old sheets, that sort of thing. Much 
cheaper than ghastly manufa< 5 lured paper 
cloths and things, far more acceptable and ju§t 
as disposable. 

Sticking to books and brickies (brie a brae ) 
with the occasional glance at the cloth trade 
one can find excellent things at jumblies over 
a period—a charming chrome cigarette case 
for io/- and a splendid ’30s bakelite hair¬ 
dryer in working order for 5/- are two of my 
own favourites. Charming art-deco photograph 
frames which sell for pounds in antique shops 


and sometimes in jumble sales and fairs (the 
sort described as Spring/Autumn/Christmas 
Fair or Bazaar). Usually they will be 10/- or 
less each. Stock up on these when you can. It is 
one case where hoarding is essential. If you 
find more than you can afford, this magazine 
will buy them from you. We can also always 
sell you a few at £1 if you are in need of them. 
7 he c Rpmantic can also “bank” Stockings for 
you—i.e. buy them from you in “bulk” and 
sell them back later at the same price in ones 
and twos. Such Stockings are in finite supply 
and should be acquired by the Empire. 

Stockings need not be seamed (though it is 
preferable); but real unseamed Stockings look, 
feel and are entirely superior to modern fake 
seamed Stockings. An (economical tip which 1 
am sure is unnecessary—since no Romanti- 
quette, even if she is forced back on modern 
nylon ever wears those joined-together-at- 
the-top monStrosities—is to remember that 
when one Stocking of a pair is laddered beyond 
repair one need not throw the pair away. Keep 
the good one and pair it with another of the 
same shade—incidentally, real nylons wear 


much better than modern ones. Modern ones 
are virtually indeStru< 5 lible, and therefore are 
dipped in weak acid by the manufacturers to 
make sure they do not laSt long (this acid is 
known to be a cumulative poison which exacer¬ 
bates the well-known unhygienic effects of 
modem tights). 

Accessories such as powder compafts, cig¬ 
arette cases and holders, ladies bags, fans, 
pens and so forth are usually be§t bought from 
flea markets and antiques fairs. These can be 
acquired quite cheaply and make all the differ¬ 
ence to one’s miroir. Mo§t jumble sales have 
an assortment of ladies* bags, though it may 
take time to get an acceptable one that way. 

Birthday and Christmas cards can be bought 
at some antique shops and fairs. Charming 
’40s and ’50s ones seem expensive until you 
consider what new ones co§t in the shops these 
days. Usually the real thing is cheaper. Some 
people write such cards in pencil so that they 
can be re-used. This is not so much a question 
of excessive (economy as of conserving a finite 
supply—on the same principle of buying real 
nylons whenever one sees them. 
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“ bottles and jars for replacing the awful ones 
that things come in” 

and fairs go for shillings here. You will pay 
more for the fi)m-£tar poStcards you put in 
them (get these at the poStcard Stall at an 
antique fair). Fox furs may be bought for un¬ 
der £1. All sorts of little necessities will be 


found: kitchen scales, whisks, sealing wax, 
little tins of gold paint, bottles and jars for re¬ 
placing the awful ones that things come in, 
tools, trays, games (several friends have 
colle<Sted a proper C^ uec ^° set from a number of 
incomplete ones, with all the real wooden men 
and metal weapons), gloves, green-and-cream 
cake tins, white enamel bread bins, rolls ra- 


things such as lace-edged handkerchiefs (what 
would a native girl want with a lace-edged 
handkerchief?—if she dropped it she would 
have to pick it up herself)- You can Still get 
fine bargains, and if you cannot Stand jumblies, 
you may get on better here. 

C*R B**t S*L*s: An ugly term for a thing 
which can be ugly but need not. Open flea 
markets (or fleems), as we call them, can be 
aggressively lower-class and full of depres¬ 
sing modem junk. The nicer ones can be quite 
bearable and one can find interesting things at 
prices sometimes little higher than jumble 
sales. If you needed, say, a full tea service and 
could not afford antique fair prices, you might 
find one here.The semi-professional stallhold¬ 
ers are usually better than the chaps who have 
genuinely turned out their own attics. Lighters, 
cigarette cases and generally the lower end of 
the antique fair trade at rather better prices. 
Charity Shops: Very variable. Often good 
for gentlemen’s clothes, rarely for ladies. Look 
for records, furs, Stockings, household items 
and books. Tend to be relatively over-priced 
and the money often goes to dubious uses (e.g. 
“famine relieP* often supports terrorists); 
Still, your money will do just as much dirty 
work if you give it to international business 
and finance through the high-Street shops. 
Vintage Clothes Shops: Some of these 
are pleasant and some have a dirty “ hippie*’ 
atmosphere which makes one think forgivingly 
of the loweSt fleem. Prices are not dreadfully 
cheap, but you can buy a dress far better made 
than anything new under £500 (well, really, 
anything new at all, because they just cannot 
make them like that any more) for much less 
than the cheapest polymolylene horror in a 
chain-shop—often in splendid condition. Buy 


zors, antimacassars 0 take no sides in the 
antimacassar controversy), and ju§t about any¬ 
thing else. Harrods is positively impoverished 
in comparison. I have several friends who 
“jumble” almost every week and rarely re¬ 
turn without fresh props bought for a mouse’s 
ransom. I only wonder where they put them 
all—but a house full of acceptable clutter is 
one Romantic possibility. 

The very poor Romantic should “jumble” 
regularly. With patience one can equip one’s 
life largely from jumblies. Though please note 
that this homely talk of “jumbling” and “jum¬ 
blies” is precisely that—homely. No Romantic 
will talk in company of frequenting jumble 
sales any more them he will put modern edit¬ 
ions on show or invite you into the kitchen. 
Fairs ft Bazaars: (Spring Fair, Christmas 
Bazaar, etc.). One Step up from jumble sales. 
The prices are a bit higher and the jumble a 
bit better quality and better presented. Still 
good for books. Good also for “unwanted gift” 


them now: they are getting scarcer 
by the day. These are the only 
shops where one can set out to A 
buy a real dress, rather than 
hoping to happen on one. 

Also important for ^ 
men’s clothes and bits 
and pieces (collars, 
dress ties etc.). 

Auctions: You will B 
not buy a set of 18th- 
century chryselephan- By s 
tine Statues of the WB I 
twelve Olympians by W j - 
taking a pinch of snuffy j | 
at the wrong moment,/ j I 
but you may get swept J j /f 
away by au< 5 lion-fever j J JawS 
and spend much more/ A 
than you intended. / (j /II M 
Auctions are for / /y /Mil 
the sharp-eyed 1 | J \J, 
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and cool-headed. Smaller provincial auctions 
are usually belt for bargains. Furniture, larg¬ 
er items generally and boxes of oddments in 
which you see two or three things that you want 
and know some one to whom to give another. 
Dealers buy at these, so, although more effort, 
they should generally be cheaper than. . . 
Flea-Markets & Antiques Fairs: These 
range from something a little better than a 
jumble sale to collectors’ fairs where nothing 
is under £50. Avoid fairs with an entrance fee 
over 10/- or so; nothing will be affordable 
when you are inside. Shop for clocks, cocktail 
shakers, glasses, smoking accessories, match¬ 
box-holders, propelling pencils, fountain pens 
(reconditioned ones are dearish—though far 
cheaper than a new one of equivalent quality— 
but you can get working unmended ones for 
the price of a very cheap new one sometimes), 
ladies hats, gentlemen’s silk hats and similar 
things. Many Stalls have a “bargain tray” 
where you can find useful knick-knacks such as 
second-beSt cigarette-holders, odd napkin 
rings, tortoiseshell combs and suchlike). Such 
fairs are rarely good for books unless you are 
happy to pay prices in excess of £1. 

Some fairs have a record 
Stall where you can get all 4 _ 
the lateSt 78s 
such Stalls 
often have a 
“bargain box’ 
with all rec- yy. 
ords at a *'L 
single, very re¬ 
asonable, price. 

There is nothing 
wrong with these 1 r\ 
records (usually— 
check them, of. 
course). Such 
Stalls supply 
collectors. 

We are not 

collectors. Shawls & rings & useful things 
we are listeners. We do not care if a record is 
rare or “collectable”, we only care if it is full 
of jinky music. Jack Payne’s orcheStra, Bing 
Crosby, the Savoy Orpheans, Paul Whiteman 
and innumerable other delights can be bought 
for small prices because many of their records 
were produced in great quantities and have no 
particular collectors’ value—incidentally, if 
you cannot possibly afford a wind-up (or per¬ 
suade some one to buy you one for ChriStmas), 
you will certainly be able to pick up a not- 
too-loathesome ’50s machine which will play 
78s from a jumblie for a pound or two. Make 
sure it has a reasonable needle as replacing it 
will coSt far more them the machine itself. Buy 
a new machine when it wears out. 



Romantic Shops: LaSt but by no means 
leaSt, if you should be lucky enough to know a 
Romantic shop, it will be an excellent source 
of all sorts of things. Romantic shops, like 
Romantic clubs, cinemas and other establish¬ 
ments, are run occasionally by Romantics for 
Romantics in colonies of the Empire. Prices are 
in Imperial money (i.e. a shilling is worth 
about a bongo pound and you pay in decent 
English coinage) and are very reasonable. 
Such shops are particularly excellent if you do 
not have time for the more intensive forms of 
bargain-hunting. They are also by far the 
pleasanteSt way of shopping. If you need 
something special, your Romantic shop will try 
to get it in for you. 

IN CONCLUSION 

The conclusion of this modeSt essay is obvious: 
There is no one who cannot afford to be a 
Romantic. If you can afford to live at all, you 
can afford to live in a civilised manner—at its 
cheapeSt it is cheaper than living in an uncivi¬ 
lised manner. You may not be able to have 
exquisite objefts, but you can certainly have 
charming objects, solid objects, decent objects. 
They may have been mass-produced, but they 
were not designed by the mind-slaves of Ba¬ 
bylon. They were made for human beings, not 
poSt-’6os "consumers”. There is no possible 
excuse for surrounding oneself with lumps of 
three-dimensional enemy propaganda inStead 
of human artefafts. For the verieSt pauper to 
do such a thing is a needless betrayal of him¬ 
self. For any one above the level of paupery, 
the only answer, if not the firing-squad, is to 
dress him in jeans or in a padded coat with 
poppers as a warning and a sign, that all de¬ 
cent people may pass him on the other side of 
the Street. 

There is a final, somewhat sombre, note 
which should be added. Various of the things 
which have been mentioned in this essay—no¬ 
tably clothes, furniture and motor-cars are 
being assiduously bought up and shipped 
abroad by Germans, Americans, Japanese and 
other jumped-up foreigners (they will pro¬ 
bably Start on books soon, as the Germans and 
Japanese can all read English. Thank Heaven 
the Americans cannot). At the time of writing 
and for some time to come all these things are 
available at cheap prices if you know where to 
look (which I have told you); but these days 
are numbered. Sooner or later (and probably 
sooner) they will become increasingly expen¬ 
sive and finally unobtainable. We have spoken 
before about the conservation of finite sup¬ 
plies. These things should be brought into the 
Empire and kept there. For your own sake and 
for the sake of the next generation, Start sur¬ 
rounding yourself with decent props now. 
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>ece£Sion:& Religious fkrspectibe 
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In the third century A.D., Christianity formed, 
in many ways, a separate State—even a count- 
er-State—within the great Graeco-Roman 
world-State, as the latter descended ever more 
deeply into decadence. In the words of the 
noted hiStorian Arnold Toynbee: “Hellenes 
who felt the foundations of the Hellenic [Dr. 
Toynbee means by Hellenism in this context 
Graeco-Latinity] society giving way beneath 
their feet were feeling tempted to seek refuge 
in the new society which the ChriStian Church 
had built on an apparently solid rock.” 

The conflict between the Graeco-Latin world 
order and the ChriStian order ended, in the 
following century, with the triumph of the lat¬ 
ter, and Christianity developed, from that 
point onward, as the heart of WeStern civilis¬ 
ation. This, we would contend, was its provid¬ 
ential mission: to replace the dying and decad¬ 
ent paganism of the old world (whatever its 
merits may have been in an earlier age when it 
was Still vital) with a new form of civilisation, 
the inheritor, in many respects, of the old, but 
re-ordered and reanimated by a re-connexion 
with the Absolute, mediated by the ChriStian 
revelation. 

In these circumstances, Christianity was no 
longer a “rebel” or an "alternative” religion. 
It was not even a pillar oF society—it was the 
pillar of society: its central axis, its raison 
d'etre. 

Since what is termed the Renaissance (a 
term which designates the rebirth of the Hel¬ 
lenic spirit, inevitably in its late, deracinated 
aspect, since there is no queStion of the revival 
of Hellenic religion), Christendom has become 
increasingly ssecularised. The position of the 
Church—and, since the Reformation, the chur¬ 
ches—has been broadly to continue to support 
what was Still fundamentally a ChriStian so¬ 
ciety. This support was, we would contend, 
largely correct so long as WeStern civilisation 
remained fundamentally ChriStian. There may 
be some queStion as to when, precisely, that 
point was passed, but there can be little doubt 
that it has been passed. The modern world re¬ 
presents a non-ChriStian and, indeed, an 
anti-ChriStian order. Both in its philosophies 
and in its pra< 5 tice it undermines and deStroys 
ChriStian morality (and even natural morality). 
It promulgates a relativism which is contrary 
to all sense of Truth and of absolute values. It 
creates an environment in which man is cut off 
from all that is normal and human; in which 
the changing and temporary are elevated 
above the eternal; in which contingencies are 
elevated above principle; in which the normal 


human affections, sensibilities and loyalties 
are constantly undermined by specious argu¬ 
ments and arbitrary changes. It creates a 
psychic world based upon slogan and propa¬ 
ganda, commercial, political and journalistic— 
a world in which the eternal verities are, of all 
things, furthest from men’s minds. It is, in 
short, a world fixated on the transient, the de¬ 
based and the arbitrary creations of Mammon, 
and wholly ignorant of all that is changeless, 
pure and eternal. 

The reaction of the ChriStian churches to 
this has been—well, in essence it may be said 
to have been no reaction at all, because the 
ChriStian churches have continued supporting 
this monStrous parody of ChriStian civilisation 
juSt as if it had not changed. In consequence, 
of course, they themselves have changed very 
much. In almoSt every particular, the ChriStian 
tradition has been changed to “bring it into 
line with the modern world”—in other words, 
where the transient conflicts with the eternal, 
where the all-too-human conflicts with the Di¬ 
vine, where falsehood conflicts with truth; it is 
transience and falsehood which muSt prevail. 
Whether adopting new and dubious political 
creeds, in changing traditional liturgies or 
re-writing theology itself, the churches have 
made themselves the handmaidens of the 
modern aberration, rather than, as is their 
manifest duty, judging it from a Standpoint 
outside and above itself. 

If Christianity is a true religion—if, that is, 
it represents eternity and absolute Truth— 
then it muSt take precedence over all seecular 
philosophies or social orders and muSt judge 
them according to absolute criteria. If this is 
not the case, then it is not a true religion and 
does not even pretend to be. Christianity Stood 
outside the late Classical world because that 
world was in error. It Stood within WeStern 
ChriStian civilisation precisely and only be¬ 
cause that civilisation was ChriStian. The re¬ 
lation of Christianity—true Christianity—to 
the modern world can only be the same relat¬ 
ion which it bore to late antiquity. It can only 
Stand outside the modern world until such 
time as that world shall return to the truth. 
The comfortable privileges and the close re¬ 
lation to the existing social order which the 
churches have enjoyed in former ages were 
entirely legitimate and right. They are no long¬ 
er legitimate. A well-paid judge is a legiti¬ 
mate figure; but when juSt government is re¬ 
placed by tyranny and the judge is paid not to 
uphold juStice but to pervert it, then his only 
legitimate course is to resign. fcontd. over] 
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ANGEL*/ IN MMtOM 


"Angels In ‘Babylon appears in the fidlion 
of "Miss ‘Priscilla Langridge as one of the moft 
influential books of the ziSl century. The title 
has proved so suggeSlive that it has given rise to 
two separate works. One is a set of Socratic 
dialogues confuting the philosophy of the modem 
world and putting forward the new traditionalist 
philosophy of the future. The other is a novel 
which begins in the following maimer: 

"Wodjoo 6 nka Liverpoow’s chances then, 
John?” 

The addressee was a slender youngish man 
of faStidious features, dressed in a dark grey 
morning coat and carrying a silver-tipped 
cane. The addresser was a member of the 
plebeian order. The time, historically speak¬ 
ing, was that period between the middle of the 
twentieth century and the firSt part of the 
twenty-firSt when members of that order had 
loSt all sense of whom they might and whom 
they might not address thus familiarly. 

‘‘Do you mean Liverpool’s chances in case 
of an earthquake or an air raid,” enquired the 
addressee, with the air of a man for whom the 
enunciation of each word was a matter requir¬ 
ing a certain delicacy of thought—like the 
placing of ar flower in a bowl, ‘‘or her chances 
of recovering the character of a civilised port¬ 
ion of Christendom. The later queStion, I think, 
muSt depend not upon Liverpool’s independent 
deStiny, but on the renewal of WeStern Cult¬ 
ure as a whole.” 

“ I mean the Cup.” 

“Ah, Association Football.” 

“No, ping-pong.”___ 

All this may seem far removed from the 
queStion of Romantic secession: but it is not. 
Romanticism is not a religious movement, but 
moSt Romantics are ChriStians: and they are 
doing what the churches ought to be doing, 
and, what, it is to be hoped, the traditionalist 
remnants of the churches ultimately will be 
doing. They are Standing apart from Babylon. 
They are saying, as the Church said in late 
classical times “You may go down the sink of 
decadence, but we shall not. However few we 
may be, however powerful and all embracing 
you may be, we are right and you are wrong, 
and we will have none of you.” 

In rejecting Babylon not only in theory but 
in praAice: not only in its philosophy, its mor¬ 
ality and its ideology, but also in its dress, its 
speech, its music and its artefaAs, the Romant¬ 
ics are doing what all ChriStians muSt learn to 
do; for ChriStians, above all, with their under 
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"Ping-pong is by far the superior choice. 
Association Football has ceased to exiSt.” 

“As bad as that, you reckon?” 

" Certainly. What muSt one have in order to 
have football?” 

“Weww, a decent team to Start wiv.” 

"Not to Start with. Before even the team, 
one muSt have a football, and what is a foot¬ 
ball?” 

“Goon.” The interlocutor seemed inclined 
to abandon this more philosophical approach 
to his companion. 

“A football is a sphere or an ovoid of pig¬ 
skin. Historically it might be a pig’s bladder, 
but in any case the porcine element is indi- 
spensible. A sphere of black and white plaStic 
or of any other material is not a football. Con¬ 
sequently all games played with such a sphere 
are not football games and are void. Associat¬ 
ion football, therefore, if it has not entirely 
ceased to exiSt, has very nearly ceased to do 
so. If there is a world champion football team, 
that team is probably located in some remote 
corner of the Empire, Still playing with a pro¬ 
per ball and quite unaware of its exalted 
Status.” 

“ I (ink they’re Still levver, mate, not plaStic.” 

"Really? They look like plaStic. That is 
a praAical demonstration to us all of the pri¬ 
macy of appearances. JuStice muSt not only be 
done but muSt be seen to be done. The ball 
remains disqualified. After all, one could 
hardly refer to a game played with a yellow 
ball as tennis, could one? Regardless of the 
material.” 

“Blimey!” said the representative of the 


Standing of liturgy and symbolism, should un¬ 
derstand that all these things are expressions 
of the anti-ChriStian spirit of the modern world. 

There has been talk of the establishment, 
at some time in the future, of a Romantic 
church (meaning, of course, a place, not a 
seA)—a church in which not only traditional 
language, liturgy, theology and music pre¬ 
vailed, but where traditional dress was de rig- 
eur, where modern poSters did not disfigure 
the entrance, nor modern expressions or refer¬ 
ences the sermon: a place, in short, where one 
could feel oneself not only to be in a Christian 
church but in a ChriStian world. The suggest¬ 
ion has been called, in some quarters, frivol¬ 
ous. For our part, not only can we see nothing 
frivolous about it, but we would suggeSt that, 
in the times to come, and pending the restorat¬ 
ion of a ChriStian civilisation, all true ChriStian 
churches should be, in this sense, Romantic. 
>*»• 


Third EState, and abandoned the discussion 
altogether. The train (did I mention the train? 
They were in a tube train) came to a halt. 

Merridew Latham (for his name was not 
actually John) unfolded himself from his seat 
and Stepped onto the platform. He was six- 
foot-six and as slender as the proverbial rake, 
though much more elegant and, indeed, not 
particularly rakish. He proceeded along the 
tunnel toward the train that should take him 
home, contriving to ignore everything that 
surrounded him. The advertisements offended, 
though hardly as much as the revoltingly- 
dressed specimens of modernised humanity 
which shuffled to and fro. “I never travel on 
public transport because of the declining 
Standard of the public,” he mused. A useful 
aphorism for some future occasion. Truth was 
not a quality particularly to be regarded in 
one’s mots, but in this case he wished that it 
were true. 

He had thought his faculty of not noticing 
things rather highly developed. It was there¬ 
fore somewhat demoralising, to see that in cer¬ 
tain instances the modem herd had aAually 
surpassed him in it; but surpassed him they 
certainly had, for in the corner at the turning 
of the tunnel, three particularly revolting 
young men had surrounded, with menacing 
attitudes and obscurely-phrased demands for 
money, a man who had the singular distinct¬ 
ion, in such a place, of resembling a human 
being. He wore a grey morning coat and a cra¬ 
vat fastened with a pearl. The largeSt of the 
revolting young men had a denim jacket with 
torn-off sleeves, revealing muscular arms cov¬ 
ered with tattoos. Latham laid his left hand 
upon the denim shoulder. 

“What’s all this then?” he boomed in his 
moSt conStabulory tone. The young man 
turned, half-defiantly, to encounter a bone¬ 
jarring right to the temple which laid him cold 
on the paving. Latham knew exaAly where to 
hit and could hit hard. The second hooligan 
turned on him, undecided for a moment whe¬ 
ther to attack or flee. Latham took the decision 
out of his hands with a left to the solar plexus 
which doubled him up, followed by a text¬ 
book uppercut which sent him sprawling as 
unconscious as his comrade. This took no more 
than two seconds, but in that time, the third 
was already half-way. out of sight. Latham’s 
inStinA was to pursue, but he retrained it, 
turning to the viAim. “Are you alright, sir?” 
The human being was only a little older than 
himself, and the “sir” was really a ViAorian- 
ism. He had an air of almoSt feminine delicacy 
as he examined'his cravat and his lapels, 
which had been handled. The thought crossed 
Latham’s mind that he might be a millionaire. 
He had aAed on impulse, without thought of 



reward. But he really was, although he did not 
look it, in a position where some reward would 
be of great value to him. He wondered if mill¬ 
ionaires dressed up as human beings these 
days. It seemed unlikely, but one never knew. 

“I think so,” replied the possible million¬ 
aire hesitantly. “ For a moment I thought they 
had disturbed my buttonhole, but it seems not. 
It was a piece of inspiration this morning, and 
quite irreplacable. But I owe you my thanks. 
May 1 have the honour of buying you a drink.” 

Latham hesitated. He was accustomed to 
refuse such invitations because modern people 
are such bores. On the other hand this chap 
did not seem like an ordinary modern person; 
and besides, he might be a millionaire. More 
to the point, he probably needed some brandy. 
Had he been a girl, one would have bought 
him some brandy, so surely the ChriStian 
thing to do was to help him buy himself some. 

"lam Urquhart Monticue,” said the human 
being. "And you, if I may say so, are splendid.” 

"Thank you. It is a private opinion of mine 
that one can rarely persuade others to share. I 
am also Merridew Latham.” 

“Well, 1 am grateful. I muSt confess that it 
did me good to see you tear into those fellows 
like that.” 

“I am grateful too. Whenever I see people 
dressed like that I want to tear into them. One 
rarely has the excuse.” 

“1 never notice individuals in these crowds. 
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Juft a generalised atmosphere of wilful ugli¬ 
ness.” 

“ ‘Wilful ugliness’. Yes, that is the nub, is 
it not? I mean, if a chap could not help being 
ugly, one would juft slap him on the back and 
give him half a crown. JBut when he is ugly on 

purpose -" 

"And the women -” 

"Pray, do not call them women. I hold the 
name of woman in the highest reverence as 
something sacred, and I regard it as a breach 
of chivalry to refer to those creatures as wom¬ 
en. Let us turn to some less distressing thing. 
That buttonhole of which you were so solicit- 
ious, for example. It really is a work of art.” 

“I thank you. It was created by my lady’s 
maid. She is, in her own sphere, a poet.” 

"Your lady’s maid?” 

“ But certainly. A lady’s maid may assured¬ 
ly be a poet qua lady’s maid. 1 do not believe 
that any Station in life closes of necessity the 
gates of poesy—except that of a late-2oth- 
century intelleflual, of course.” 

“I agree. I merely expressed a wholly im¬ 
proper surprise that you should have a lady’s 
maid.” 

“Oh yes, I see what you mean. She is my 
wife’s really, but she is so very helpful to me 
that I think of her as mine. I suppose one 
should have a valet really, but according to le¬ 
gend one could not be a hero to him, which 
would be dull. I fancy I am somewhat of a hero 
to our lady’s maid. That or a child; or both. I 
never know which. In any case, we cannot aff¬ 
ord these dreadful paid servants—what would 
they be like now in any case?—and women are 
the only creatures who can manage the other 
kind. Are you married Mr. Latham?” 

“Oh, moonlight!” 

"Have I said the wrong thing? You sound 
as if you had been married for ten years and 
the faft had slipped your mind for five of them 
until I chanced to mention it.” 

“ It is not quite as bad as that. Juft that I had 
a present for my wife. I dropped it before en¬ 
tering the jolly old fray and forgot all about it.” 
“Is it the good lady’s birthday?” 

“ Unbirthday. Very un. She needs cheering 
up.” 

"Has some disafter overtaken her?” 

“Deep and incurable, 1 Fear. She finds her¬ 
self in a world she cannot tolerate.” 

"Can any of us?” 

“It hits her hard, sir. It impresses itself 
upon her fresh every day. The pain of it does 
not dull with passing years; rather the re¬ 
verse. I ply her with little surprises, but 
frankly I see no way forward.” 

“Time will tell. In the meantime, let us ply 
her with another little surprise or two.” 


Small was a term which one could not SPS 
apply to the Latham eftablishment. It consTft| 
ed, at present, of a tiny bedroom, a tiny' kill 
chen and another tiny room which was drawf 
ing room, dining room, parlour, boudoir, li¬ 
brary, ftudy and anything else that might be 
needed. It was lined with books, none of them 
printed after the outbreak of the second war 
with Germany. Much of the furniture was 
draped with rich chenille cloths to conceal its 
rented ugliness, and the overall impression 
was unbrokenly mid-Vi< 5 torian. The room was 
deserted. Latham put his parcel on the sofa 
and opened the door into the bedroom. The 
bedroom was Victorian too. It is remarkable 
how Viflorian one can make a nondescript 
modern flat with a few drapes and a clever 
eye. Not the moft insensitive soul alive could 
have imagined that he was Still in the late 
20th century. On the bed was a lady in a 
white, flowing dress. Her attitude was one of 
enervation—a sadness that has passed, for to¬ 
day, beyond further tears, bringing even a 
whimsical humour with the ensuing lassitude. 
The room was pervaded with cologne, that pe¬ 
rennial salve of the nameless afternoon mala¬ 
dies of Viftorian femininity. 

“Have you been crying again, my dear,” 
asked Latham. 

“Juft a little, I fear.” 

“What was it this time?” It was always the 
same thing, of course, but the immediate 
occasion was usually different. Did it help her 
to talk about it? What else could one do? 

Her small, pale hand reached for a book on 
the bedside table. It was a small, tan-coloured 
book, published in the late 1930s: °A Little 
‘Book of London. 

“I was reading this book. It is very charm¬ 
ing. Look at the pictures: The policeman and 
the motor-carriages; the people and the places; 
Lyons Corner Houses; little public houses; the 
Embankment and the railway ftations; the 
lights and the music. There is no London now. 
Juft the hollow shell and the empty, mocking 
veftiges;—not even quiet in their melancholy 
but ringing with the chaotic screeches of a 
diabolic clown; an unclean parody, a diseased 
nightmare. There is no London. 

“I wish I could go to London, Merridew, 
only once. I wish you could take me to the 
Embankment and the museums and we could 
have tea and muffins in a Lyons Comer House. 

I wish we could watch the people buftle about 
their business and wonder about their lives. 
Oh Merridew, I wish there were people. I wish 
there was London. I wish there was a world. If 
there was a world to wander in even one day a 
year, like Browning’s Pippa, I should not com¬ 
plain. Oh yes I should! I should always com¬ 
plain. I am quite horrid. If I had one fraction of 


Kmpa’s goodness and fortitude 1 should not be 
guch^a trial to you, Merridew. I think I hate 
flftself quite as much as I hate everything 
else. It muft be dreadful to be you, Merridew, 
Snd have me conftantly crying. Oh, 1 am sorry, 
Merridew. You are the only world I have. You 
would be so much better without me.” 

Merridew Latham sat on the edge of the 
bed and reused her in his arms. She was so 
slight and he so powerful that it was like lift¬ 
ing a child or a toy. She felt warm and fever¬ 
ish, but her lips and forehead were cold. He 
Stroked her hair and held her so tightly that 
he squeezed the breath out of her. 

“You are the only world I have, my darling 
Isobel, and I would not change a hair of you 
for all the tea in china.” 

“ Not a hair of me?” 

"Only to make you happier if 1 could. I 
should love to take you to London, my darling. 
We should feed the pigeons in Trafalgar 
Square and see the muffin man in Drury Lane. 
We should have tea at—at ” 

“Oh, a Lyons Corner House will be quite 
adequate. We cannot afford more, you know.” 

“Very well. A Lyons Corner House. They 
train their ‘nippies’ so well that it is quite as 
good as the Savoy. We shall see all the sights 
like regular tourifts and walk along the 
embankment in the twilight as the golden 
lights glitter along the silver length of old fa¬ 
ther Thames. . .” 

She was sobbing silently, releasing all her 
pent-up misery in the enfoldment of his 
mighty love. 

It was some little time later that they 
emerged into the drawing room (for such was 
its role at that moment) and Isobel perceived 
the parcel. It was a squarish box wrapped in 
several layers of purple tissue paper. 

“Oh, Merridew, what is that?” 

“It is for you, my darling.” 

“It is very big. Heavy, too. Oh, Merridew, 1 
do hope it was not too expensive.” 

“ An expensive sort of thing, yes. The sort 
of thing you really deserve for a change.” 

“ But Merridew-we cannot-you know 

we cannot-.” 

“All serene, my child. I have not paid for it. 
It is a gift from the gods.” 

“ But what do you mean?” 

“I shall tell you the Story later. For now 
juft open it.” 

She disciplined her impatient fingers to 
take off the paper neatly, opened the box and 
took out a large silver samovar. It was over¬ 
whelmingly Victorian; a sort of Rococco-Grec- 
ian with William Morris foliation. It dominated 
the room with its weight and assurance, dis¬ 
pelling any fog-wisps of Babylon which might 
have drifted in at the window with the bur- 
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nished gleam of high Viftorian summer. Its 
rich, elaborate confidence shone upon Isobel s 
soul and she loved it with all the love her 
heart could hold for an unliving thing. 

“Oh, Merridew,” she said quietly. “It is 
real.” She gave it pride of place on the little 
tea-trolley they had found in the back-room of 
a junk-shop and Isobel had nursed and po¬ 
lished back to health: one of the few pieces of 
furniture which was not draped with chenille. 

It Stood like a guardian, daring a hint of Baby¬ 
lon to enter; and like an angel, filling the little 
room with its kindly light. 

“It is so lovely. But more props-” 

“Well this one we shall take with us wher¬ 
ever we go, so we shan’t have to worry about it.” 

“But what shall we do about the props?” 

“ No good worrying about that again. 1 want 
you to wear your crinoline tonight.” 

“Because it will go with the samovar!” 

"Because we are going out to dinner.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ I want you to meet some people.” 

“People? What sort of people?” 

“Decent people. 1 have not told you the 
Story yet, have I? The Story of how the samovar 
was sent to us?” 

“Oh, Merridew, please-” 

"No, this is good. Juft liften. I was getting 
off the train, minding my own business when 1 
saw a gentleman being moleSted by a group of 
lizzies; so I gave the lizzies a pop or two and 
they ran off. Well, one of them did. The other 
two lay down for a nap. Now this gentleman 
was a gentleman. In faft he looked like a mill¬ 
ionaire, Not a lizzie millionaire; a real one. I 
rather hoped he was because—well, you know. 
LaSt minute rescue; fairy-tale ending, that sort 
of thing. He wasn’t, but he was very jolly, and 
he took me to his house and gave me the sa¬ 
movar. It had been in his family and didn’t go 
with their Style. He wanted people to have it 
who would really love it. So did his wife. They 
are charming people.” 

“I can imagine.” 

“No, they really are.” 

“ I have no doubt of it, Merridew. I am sure 
they are kind and good and sweet. But Merri¬ 
dew, they are not real people.” 

“You have not met them, Isobel. They 
dress perfectly.” 

“No doubt they do. It is juft some Babylon¬ 
ian affeftation. I am sure in some funny sort of 
way they are groping after reality; but they 
cannot find it. They are part of the chaos. They 
watch that beaftly machine, they-” 

“They do not, Isobel. They do not watch it.” 

“Well, it makes no difference. I have seen 
such things before, Merridew. Really I have. 
People who dress charmingly; people who do 
not watch the machine; people whose hearts 
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are in the right 
place. I Feel sorry 
for them, really 1 
do. But they are 
not real. It is juSt 
part of the chaos; 
just some variant 
on the circus. 
They mean well 
but they never 
escape. In the 
end, if you chal¬ 
lenge them, they 
will turn on you; 
and if you do not 
they will go on 
subtly poisoning 
you as long as you have anything to do with 
them. I have experienced it all before, and I 
will never do so again. I shall write them a 
charming letter, and if that will not do they 
muSt have their samovar back. Not for all the 
silver in the bowels of the earth nor all the 
fine craftsmanship on its surface will 1 subject 
myself to their company or their world.” 

“ Isobel, my darling-——” 

"No, Merridew. You are very Strong and 
very graceful. You are the deareSt man in the 
world and a hundred times better than 1 am. 
But you can be juSt a little naive.” 

“Isobel, how many years have we been 
married?” ' 

“Six.” 

“And in that time how often have I told you 
you were wrong?” 

“Very rarely, Merridew.” 

“Very rarely, my darling, because you are 
not often wrong and your judgement is better 
than mine on moSt of the things that matter. 
But this time I think you are wrong. I think 
you are wrong because I think something 
wonderful has happened. If a child told you 
that there was a unicorn in the garden, you 
would dismiss the tale without looking. But 
suppose there was a unicorn in the garden, 
juSt this once?” 

“The age of unicorns has passed, dear 
Merridew.” 

"Of course it has not. We are here, are we 
not? And if we are here there could be others. 
You are tired, my darling. You have hoped un¬ 
til all your hope is worn away; and it is true 
that I may be wrong. You will know, Isobel. 
You muSt come with me and see.” 

"No, Merridew.” 

"Isobel, I command you to put on your cri¬ 
noline.” 

"Command me?” 

“Yes, command you. Will you disobey?” 

“No, Merridew.” 


The Monticues lived in a Victorian brick town 
house with Stained glass above the door. The 
laSt-named was opened by a moSt respectful 
maidservant in a spotless uniform with the 
gauzieSt of aprons and lacy ruffles at the 
shoulders and a white lace cap. This maidser¬ 
vant went some way toward mollifying Isobel. 
She seemed extremely real, but then how 
could one tell? 

They were shewn into the drawing-room. 
Isobel had wondered diStaStefully what Style 
of house it muSt be which had no place for her 
darling samovar. She knew vaguely of neo- 
Georgian types who despised the ViClorian. 
She knew how very 20th-century were their 
18th-century predilections. Classical interiors 
and glossy modern art books and a slightly 
reactionary redaction of lizzie liberalism d la 
Salisbury ‘Review . It made the Stomach con¬ 
tract—literally. In faCt she had been feeling 
painfully ill all the way here. Now she saw the 
room. It was nothing like what she had 
expeCted. Not like any of the things she had 
allowed for. There was some good older fur¬ 
niture, but the general tone was up-to-the- 
minute Art Deco. Nothing was later than 1939: 
no book, no magazine, no light fitting. The fire 
was a large chrome Art-Deco gas fire, all cur¬ 
ves and tiered triangles. AlabaSter forearms 
projected from the walls in three places, hold¬ 
ing white glass globes in their upturned 
palms. From these globes proceeded the 
eleCtrical lighting of the room. The cocktail- 
shaker and the soda syphon were real. The 
gramophone was real. The neat piles of re¬ 
cords did not look “collected”, but like items 
of every-day use. There were no Stiffies on the 
mantel to advertise a tissue of profane conne¬ 
xions. To Isobel’s Victorian sensibility, it was 
cold. Cold but real. Only was it real? They 
were such chameleons, these lizzies. Almost 
anything could be brought into their demented 
montage: especially cold things—nothing cold 
is alien to them. 

Enter the Monticues. The lady is tall, and 
imposing. Not remotely of the late 20th centu¬ 
ry. Edwardian, somewhat; 1930s, somewhat. 
Another Style hovers; perhaps it belongs to 
the future, or to some private circle, or simply 
to herself; but no, she is not a lizzie. Not with 
moSt refined and faStidious lizzie in creation 
had she anything in common beyond arms and 
legs. The husband is an utter contrast. Short¬ 
ish, a little Stocky and—well, the thing that 
particularly Strikes one is his age. Not that he 
is particularly old, or particularly young, nor 
especially in-the-middle either, come to that. 
It is rather that age is not the same thing with 
modern people as it is with traditional people. 
Modern people, however old they may be, are 
never grown up, and however young they may 


never truly children. They have all one foot in 
that indeterminate age called youth and pro¬ 
nounced yeeth. Mr. Monticue is grown up. He 
is not, like, say, the prime-miniSter or presi¬ 
dent of a modern country, a sort of overdeve¬ 
loped adolescent. He is rounded and solid and 
centred in himself. He is not trying to be 
youthful in all the little unconscious ways that 
every modern person is so trying. His assu¬ 
rance is not push or self-satisfaction; juSt the 
assurance of that creature which has ceased to 
exiSt in the modern world; a real grown-up. 
At the same time, he is a child—more a child 
than any television-watching eight-year-old. 
His wife is grown up, too, but there is little of 
the child in her, at leaSt on the surface, but 
much of the queen. She has not only assurance, 
but that other thing of which the modern 
world knows nothing: authority. Her authority 
grows out of her own nature and her Status as 
miStress of her household. It is natural, un¬ 
questioned and unquestionable authority of 
the sort which makes the world secure, har¬ 
monious and possible to live in; or else, by its 
absence leaves the world a black and howling 
vacuum of motherless chaos. 

Latham was gratified to see that Mr. Monti- 
cue’s dress confirmed his assumption that 
black tie would be a matter of course for an in¬ 
formal dinner.“Mrs. Monticue,” he said “May 
I present my wife, Isobel: Isobel, Mr. Monticue.” 

Isobel Latham curtsied deeply, extending 
her hand to Mrs. Monticue, who clasped it 
warmly and to Mr. Monticue, who kissed it. 
“Thank you so much for the exquisite gift you 
sent to me. Truly, I am sure I shall count it 
among the three moSt precious gifts I have 
ever received.” It was a curious Statement, but 
it was clear that it came unpremeditatedly 
from her heart and was the higheSt praise she 
could confer as well as the trueSt. Her voice 
quavered as though she-were on the brink of 
tears. 

“And what were the other two?” asked 
Urquhart Monticue, attempting to Strike a 
lighter note. 

She lowered her eyes in unfeigned coyness. 
"Perhaps, some day, when we are more inti¬ 
mately acquainted, as I dearly hope we shall 
be,” (here Latham breathed a sigh of relief, 
for she had set her seal upon the reality of the 
Monticues) “perhaps then I shall be able to 
tell you that.” 

She was a curious creature, certainly. 
AgainSt the bold, bright up-to-dateness of the 
Monticues’ drawing room, she seemed a crea¬ 
ture from another age. Crinolines were no new 
thing. The Monticues had seen them before: 
moSt often on bright young girls with bobbed 
hair. Mrs. Latham was quite different. Her tiny 
waiSt, compressed by the SterneSt corsetry. 


flowering out into 
a bell-like blos¬ 
som of near-white, 
like a slender, 
full-blown lily, 
and floating out 
yet fuller as she 
curtsied so deeply 
and so seriously; 
her pale skin and 
tiny hands; her 
huge, dark eyes, 
deep with sorrow 
and luStrous with 
hope; her precise, 
careful voice and 
her extraordinary, 
childlike earneStness: everything bespoke a 
sensibility which was perfect and entire. Ear- 
ly-to-mid-Vi< 5 torian was not a time which was 
gone, nor even a time which was here, but a 
Style, an ethos, a mode of feeling and being 
which was perfectly expressed by Isobel La¬ 
tham, and in which she found the perfect 
expression of herself. 

They had adored the husband: so slender 
and elegant, combining vigorous animal spirits 
and sheer physical presence with the moSt 
exquisite delicacy. Now he was momentarily 
overshadowed by his wife, who was full of 
firmness and passion and tearful fragility. 
“She has all the Strength of weakness,” said 
Urquhart later, “and he all the delicacy of 
Strength.” Her ringlets were an indeterminate 
mousey colour. Had she been a Pippsie-Vi£t- 
orian she would have died them smouldering 
auburn or ebony-brown; but they suited her 
somehow. There was something almoSt sub¬ 
urban about her Viftorianism which made it 
all the realler; like all, the ViClorian women 
behind the heavy-curtained upper windows of 
small detached and semi-detached houses, 
whose hearts were filled with Tennyson’s 
knights and faeries and high-towered ladies. 
Urquhart was reminded of a late-Viflorian 
piCture poSt-card he had seen. It was a colour- 
tinted photograph of a lovely young woman 
dressed in white and Standing outside the front 
door of a small town-house beside a flowering 
hydrangea bush: and suddenly, in that picture, 
one could see that quintessentially suburban 
shrub as the Victorians saw it,—exotic, sether- 
ial and full of frail, other-worldly charm. 
There was much of the hydrangea—the true 
hydrangea—about Isobel Latham. 

“Let me juggle you a drink,” said Monti¬ 
cue. "Will you have cocktails, or do you prefer 
something with soda. 1 could find some sherry 
for Mrs. Latham-.” 

“Oh no, indeed, Mr. Monticue. I should 
love to try a cocktail.” 
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‘‘You make re- almost like that of a real dove "—and are 
markable head- there others?” 

way, Mr. Monti- “Others? ’Course there are others. Lots of 
cue,” said Latham, others.” 

“my wife is the "Someothers,” said Mrs. Monticue sensibly. 

moSt conservative “But where do they come from?” asked 
of creatures. ” Isobel. “I mean, one meets people who are 

“ Indeed 1 am not. half-decent sometimes, or who seem as if they 
I am moSt advent- might be half decent, or who would be half- 

urous when an ad- decent if- -oh, but they are all collaborators. 

venture of promise If they are decent in this then they are modern 

presents itself.” in that. If they are decent in a dozen things 

“ Yes, you might they seem to take especial care to be juft awful 

consider my hus- in another three, ju£t to salve their inverted 

band’s cocktails an consciences-” Isobel lapsed into frustrated 

adventure. Make silence. Years of bitter experience combined 

them a Blonde with a terror that the Monticues, real as they 

Bombshell, Urquhart, or a Fountain of Youth. I were, might be lacking in discernment about 

fancy Mrs. Latham will enjoy that sort of thing.” others. The rainbow seemed to be fading even 
“We Imperials,” said Monticue, by way of before it had formed, 
explanation,"have some extraordinarily sweet “Yes,” said Latham, picking up the con- 
cocktails. I fancy it has something to do with versational baton from his wife, and attempt- 

the feminine preponderance. One has to be ca- ing to dispel the emotional Storm-clouds 

reful with ’em. Easy to tip them back like lem- whose gathering he recognised all too well 

onade and before you know it you are sitting upon his wife’s pale brow and in her trembl- 

on the ceiling, wondering what happened to ing voice, " there are the ones who think moSt 

the chairs and tables. You don’t have to have of the right things and dress like dogs and the 

sweet ones, of course, but let us try one juSt ones who dress like real people and think like 

for the pippin, what?” dogs. There are the aeSthetes who ‘juSt watch 

“What do you mean by‘Imperials’,” asked it for the news’ and the poets who use the 

Isobel, disciplining her voice in the same man- word ‘IifeStyle’ and the fastidious architects 

ner that she had disciplined her fingers when who sneer at reproduction Edwardian bath¬ 
opening the parcel. taps and drive grotesque late-zoth-century 

“Well, it is a longish Story,” said Monti- motor-cars with artificial-rubber bumpers.” 

cue, "and hard to know where to Start. Let us “Oh, yes,” said Melinda Monticue, laugh- 

begin with the Facts of Life, what? You have ing, “and the smart young ladies who cannot 

lived in this world long enough to know that possibly wear gloves in such hot weather and 

people divide into two sorts: doves and pi- think they will explode if they Stop wearing 

geons. Do you follow me?” tights or Start wearing white Stockings for 

" I think so,” said Latham. “ By pigeons you tennis; and smart young men who smoke cigar- 

mean lizzies.” ettes out of commercial packets and go out of 

“ Lizzies? That's a new one.” doors without hats-” 

“It means Elizabethans,” said Isobel. “But I am serious,” said Mrs. Latham. “I 
“People who are Stuck in the reign of the se- am terribly serious, and 1 wish you would not 
cond Elizabeth.” laugh at me.” 

“Oh, Elsies, as it were.” “I am serious, too, my little dove,” said Mrs. 

"Elsies?” Monticue, Stunning her new friend with the 

“Yes. Elsie. Elsie Twenty. It means L. simple naturalness of the unexpected endear- 

C20—late 20th century. People who live ment." I do not consider those things trivial. Do 

there—one calls them Elsies.” you consider them trivial?” There was no chal- 

" Or natives,” put in Melinda Monticue. lenge in her voice, juSt the innocent question. 

“Or pigeons,” said Monticue, “which is “ No, I do not. They are indicative. Of course 
where we began.” they are. But there, you have said it yourself. 

“The pigeons I understand,” said Isobel, All the people who seem at firSt to be decent 

"but what about the doves.” transpire to be collaborators of one sort or an- 

"Well, they are even easier,” said Monti- other. What can you mean by these ‘doves’ of 

cue. “ You are doves-” yours?” 

“Delightful doyes, if one may say so,” said “Well, perhaps ‘collaborator’ is a some- 

Mrs. Monticue. what harsh term-” 

“-and so are we.” “It is not! Indeed it is not!” Mrs. Latham’s 

“And—" Isobel Latham’s voice trembled tone was Startling, shattering the social atmo- 
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sphere with the force of an uncontrolled Storm. 
"There are much harsher terms which would 
be by no means too harsh. What else can one 
say of those who collaborate with those evil 
forces which have robbed the world of all grace 
and beauty, of all innocence and truth, and 
have left in its Stead a wilderness of malevol¬ 
ent chaos and black banality. Oh-oh-.” 

Isobel began to weep tears of frustration and 
anger and of deep, lacerated sorrow. 

“You are wounded, my child,” said Melin¬ 
da Monticue. 

"Wounded? Yes, I feel as though 1 were 
wounded. Here, inside me; deeply and incur¬ 
ably.” 

“Not incurably.” 

“I am so sorry. I am being foolish. It is 
wrong of me to be so passionate, so full of fu¬ 
ry and misery-” 

“No, my dear. It is not wrong: it is right. It 
is profoundly right. If you were able to tole¬ 
rate the grotesque corruption of the late 20th 
century, that might be more comfortable for 
you, but it would be a defect in your soul. It 
would be a sign of capitulation, of collaborat¬ 
ion. It is the way in which all these people be¬ 
come corrupt. Only we are pure: we who will 
endure the laceration of the soul and whatever 
discomfort may be necessary rather than make 
terms with the enemy.” 

The eyes of both women were shining. Iso¬ 
bel spoke falteringly and without conviction: 
“But—but you said that collaboration was too 
harsh a word-” 

“Did 1 say that?” Mrs. Monticue made a 
sign with her eyes to her husband, who con¬ 
ducted Mr. Latham out of the room into his 
small, book-lined Study. 

“Whisky, I think,” said Urquhart Monticue, 
taking an exquisitely cut decanter from beside 
his desk. “Cocktails are all very well, of 

course-.” This was his clubman pose; his 

let’s-not-join-the-ladies-juSt-yet persona. It 
did not often get an outing and he could not 
help wondering how much conviClion it carried 
from the outside. A bother that one could not 
ask Melinda about it, or one of the other girls. 
They were so much more perceptive about 
such matters than chaps—but this persona, by 
its very nature, could only manifeSt itself 
when the fair sex was absent. 

“I am sorry about the upset,” said Latham. 

"Not at all, as Mrs. Monticue said-” 

“She is very kind.” 

" Splash?” 

“Thank you.” 

Monticue operated the chrome lever of the 
heavy, wire-enmeshed decanter. 

“ My wife is a woman of Strong emotions.” 

“And sound ones, my dear fellow.” 

“ Certainly, but we muSt seem a little-” 


“Not a bit of it. 

We are rather Bo¬ 
hemian here. We 
do not frown upon 
the display of the 
sensibilities. Not 
of decent sensi¬ 
bilities, I mean. 

We are not Cali¬ 
fornians, of course. 

Shall 1 let you in 
on a little secret?” 

“Pray do.” 

“That little out¬ 
burst of your 
wife’s: I rather 
fancy my wife 
helped to draw it out of her quite consciously.” 

“Really? I almoSt thought she was doing 
that for a moment, but then I put it down to 
her not knowing Isobel as well as 1 do.” 

“Oh, she knows people pretty well.” 

“And do you think that’s cricket?" 

“ She is not playing cricket.” 

“Then what the d-is she playing.” 

“The Great Game.” 

“What makes you think I want people 
playing games with my wife?” 

“Don’t you truSt Melinda?” 

“I hardly know her.” 

“ But you do truSt her, don’t you?” 

“ Yes, I suppose I do when 1 think of it.” 

“ Good. What did you think of your wife’s 
queStion about how there Could be any 
doves?” 

“A very natural queStion. 1 thought the 
same myself.” 

“Well I shall tell you the answer. Melinda 
makes them.” 

“Like Dr. FrankenStein?” 

“Not quite. Dr. FrankenStein went againSt 
nature. He is the type of the Promethean spirit 
which.governs Babylon. Melinda works with 
nature. She creates nothing that was not there 
in the firSt place; but she finds what is true 
and nurtures it. She cuts away the malevolent 
growth and heals the wound. Mrs. Latham 
said that people with good inStinfts are usual¬ 
ly collaborators. She was right. But why are 
they collaborators? Do they want to be colla¬ 
borators? Perhaps they do in some cases, but 
usually it is because they know no other way; 
or because they cannot bear the isolation of 
Standing aloof from all that is wrong; or be¬ 
cause some collaboration in youth or child¬ 
hood—made because they knew not how to 
continue in heroic truthfulness while sur¬ 
rounded on all sides by the Lie—has corrupted 
a portion of their hearts. When Melinda said 
that ‘collaborator’ was a harsh term, she did 
not mean that it was an untrue term. She 
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meant only that they are not all collaborators 
to their very souls: that they may be healed 
and made whole if they choose to be—and 
some do choose to be. And they, for the mo§t 
part, are the doves. Only a few, like we four, 
are whole doves to begin with and have resist¬ 
ed all capitulation, at whatever coSt, all our 
lives. But there are many who do not like the 
capitulation .they have made—once they are 
able to see it—and who are ready to become 
whole once they see a possibility of doing so. 
How many there are we cannot yet say. 1 can 
only say that we have found a number of them, 
and that Melinda and others are able to lead 
them on the way to finding their true, uncor¬ 
rupted selves.” 

"And what of my wife? What is Mrs. Mon- 
ticue doing with her? She has no malevolent 
growth to be cut away.” 

“Indeed she has not; but she has a deep 
wound to be healed.” 

“ Is your wife healing her?” 

"It may perhaps be a long process. Perhaps 
it will never be wholly healed, for the true 
cure would be to take her right away from Ba¬ 
bylon. But there are many things that may be 
done. Do you believe in magic, Mr. Latham?” 

“1 think I do.” 

“Good. One cam be an Imperial without be¬ 
lieving in magic, but it is a small handicap.” 

“Many intelligent children disbelieve in 
magic by the age of fifteen, but they generally 
grow out of it before they are twenty. The 
modern world is very immature.” 

To Mr. Latham’s surprise, this mot was 
greeted by a round of applause. The door of 
the Study had opened and Melinda clapped her 
hands to hear such excellent sentiments so 


well expressed. Monticue joined in and so did 
Isobel. Latham executed a slight bow. 

“1 hope we do not embarrass you, Mr. La¬ 
tham,” said Melinda Monticue, rejoining 
hands with Isobel Latham. “ Sometimes I do 
not like to allow fine speech to pass away too 
lightly. Sometimes our dinner conversation is 
punctuated by applause. It is dreadful, I know, 
but we are rather Bohemian here.” 

“So I am told.” 

Mrs. Monticue entered the room gracefully 
and drew the delicate crinoline-girl through 
the door. She looked paler than ever, though 
with a spot of high colour in each cheek and 
her eyes like dark §tars. She seemed, as crino¬ 
line-girls often do, more to float than to walk. 

“Gentlemen,” said Melinda, “1 wish to 
present my long-lo§t siSter, Isobel.” 

“And I,” said Isobel coyly, “may I present 
my long-lo§t siSter Melinda.” 

“I say,” said Latham, “are you really 
siSters?” 

“So it has transpired, dear Merridew,” said 
Isobel. “ Here is a locket with a piCture of me 
which Melinda has treasured all her life, hop¬ 
ing one day that she might find me again.” She 
shewed him a small gold locket with a Victor¬ 
ian photograph of a curly-headed infant girl. 

“So you are my brother,” said Melinda, 
kissing Latham on the cheek. 

“And you are mine,” said Isobel, nervously 
kissing Monticue. 

“A family reunion. How splendid,” said 
Monticue, returning the kiss with brotherly 
affeClion. “1 wonder if Marie can delve into the 
cellar for something perfeCl for the occasion.” 

“I am sure she can,” said Isobel’s siSter. 
“Our firSt dinner together. We shall remem¬ 
ber it always.” 

"And tomorrow we muSt introduce you to 
the colony,” said Monticue. 

“Indeed we muSt,” said his wife. “This is a 
rather dreadful part of the world if one is loSt 
in the native quarter, but when one is in Soc¬ 
iety it can be rather pleasant.” 

“A touch small, perhaps,” said Monticue. 
"After all, we are a long way from civilisation. 
We have to make our own entertainment.” 

“ But one could say,” said Melinda, “ that it 
has all the charm of village life coupled with 
the sophistication of a metropolis.” 

“And Bohemian too,” said Merridew. "It 
muSt be remarkable.” 

“Oh, it is, dear brother,” said Melinda. "I 
am prejudiced, perhaps, being, as it were, one 
of the venerable founders; but I think, when 
you have been here for a little time, you will 
agree that it is.” 


Oh, yes: you will hear the rest of the story—not 
perhaps here, but certainly somewhere. 


“Poets,” said Shelley, “are the unacknow¬ 
ledged legislators of the world.” It is a State¬ 
ment which, in a grossly materialistic age such 
as the late 20th century, is apt to be disbe¬ 
lieved. The men of power, the men of deeds, 
the prafiical men are the legislators of the 
world—politicians, businessmen, international 
financiers, owners of great newspaper chains 
and broadcaSting networks. Some of them may 
well be unacknowledged, in the sense that 
their influence upon the laws which govern the 
world (both, those passed in parliaments and 
those imposed de fadlo by a variety of mecha¬ 
nisms) is more often than not covert, account¬ 
able, even in theory, to no electorate, and, oft¬ 
en, denied or obfuscated when direCtly ment¬ 
ioned. A great proportion of legislators—and 
the legislation—of the modern world is unac¬ 
knowledged. But poets'. What have they to do 
with it! 

1 think Shelley would be happy to allow us 
to take the word “poet” in its wideSt sense: 
creative minds—not scientists or engineers, 
which would be too wide, but all those who 
dream new dreams and see new visions. Thus 
among poets we include Rousseau and Nietz¬ 
sche, Spengler, and even Freud. 

Now, this modern emphasis on practicality 
is one of the fundamental fallacies of the mod¬ 
ern outlook. To say: “It is only the practical 
men who get things done in this world: poets 
are juSt a secondary matter; an unnecessary 
extra, a decoration” is rather like saying:“it is 
the engine which makes a motor-car go: Steer¬ 
ing-wheels are juSt an optional extra. The car 
would go juSt as well without it.” In a sense, 
it would, but where would it go? The answer 
is, of course, nowhere: because without the 
possibility of directing it, no one would ever 
bother to Start it up in the firSt place. 

Ideas—not practical ideas, but visions —are 


not secondary products of civilisation; they are 
its Starting-point. It is only in accordance with 
some idea, some vision, that any one does any¬ 
thing at all other than eat, sleep and amuse 
himself. The practical man who imagines him¬ 
self entirely independent of visions and ideals 
is in faCt living his whole life under the un¬ 
conscious direction of second- third- and 
fourth- hand visions from poets, thinkers and 
dreamers of whom he may hardly have heard. 
The vulgar ideals and half-ideals of “ free¬ 
dom”, “equality”, "democracy” and so forth 
upon which the modern world professes to 
establish its validity, were all conjured out of 
air by poets, dreamers and philosophers; usu¬ 
ally, it is true, in much finer forms than those 
in which they are bandied about by journalists 
and politicians. The extreme skeptic may arg¬ 
ue that the modern power-monger has no 
ideals: he merely uses ideals to juStify himself 
and to motivate or confuse the rabble (an ex¬ 
pression which muSt include par excellence the 
petty-intelligentzia of Babylon). Of course, 
there is much truth in this; but it is Still true 
to say that images, visions and philosophies or 
the dregs of philosophies, lie behind every 
word we speak and every Step we take. We can¬ 
not escape from them. However cynical may be 
the methods and motives of the moguls of mod¬ 
ernism, they are shaping the world in a parti¬ 
cular way: the cosmopolitan mass-culture 
which they are imposing upon the world has a 
very definite character and this character is the 
working-out in time and matter of ideas and 
visions—essentially the ideas and visions of 
19th-century liberalism and individualism, and 
when we use these words, we mean them once 
again in the wideSt possible sense. The visions 
of Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Charlotte Bronte, D.H.Lawrence, T.S.Eliot 
and a hundred others have prepared the 
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psychic subsoil from which the modern world 
has grown. If the resulting growth is increas¬ 
ingly a rank and impoverished parody of those 
visions, that is because it is growing further 
and further from them; taking them in more 
and more battered and misread editions, and 
because the wellspring of poetic vision which 
should continually nourish the practical devel¬ 
opment of a civilisation has all but dried up. 

This laSt is the nub of the problem. When 
Tennyson was writing, queues would form 
outside the booksellers from the early hours 
whenever a new volume of his poems was 
published. Thousands of ardent young men in 
Germany lived and breathed nothing but the 
current Wagner music-drama until the raptur¬ 
ous day when the next one appeared. Today, a 
public sated on the ceaseless deluge of tenth- 
rate television productions has no interest in 
the poetry (if one may be forgiven for so mis¬ 
using the word) being written now. Literature, 
especially contemporary literature, is not a 
matter of great interest to many people. Con¬ 
temporary serious music is as unpopular as it 
deserves to be, which is saying a great deal. 

Elsewhere, we have considered the quest¬ 
ion of why the period between the two great 
moderniSt conflagrations should be eSteemed 
an era worthy of a degree of emulation; among 
the points raised there, we might also have 
said that the period after the second of those 
conflagrations marked the death of poetry in 
the weStern world and the inauguration of a 
wholly unpoetic civilisation. 

For many years, liberal “intellectuals” 
have pondered the anguished queStion: "Why 
are there no great liberal artiSts?” Liberalism, 
here, is meant in its 20th-century democratic 
sense. Even in the period between the two 
conflagrations when moSt“intellectuals” were 
libera) and leftish, it was the second-rate poets 
—the Audens, the Isherwoods, the Spenders, 
who were moderniSt and democratic in belief. 
The truly great poets of the age—Yeats, Eliot, 
Lawrence, Joyce—while they were sometimes 
moderniSt in the forms they adopted, were 
firmly anti-liberal and anti-democratic in their 
beliefs and in the content of their work. It is 
also noteworthy that, in an age when leftism 
was almoSt universal among “intellectuals” 
and artiSts, a very high proportion of the better 
writers of the second rank were also anti-lib¬ 
eral and anti-democratic: Ezra Pound, Wynd- 
ham Lewis, Roy Campbell—even Auden, the 
foremoSt of the leftiSt second-rankers aban¬ 
doned his leftism in later life and became a 
High-Church traditionalist. 

There are reasons for this. The present 
writer would suggeSt that chief among them is 
the faCt that a great artiSt muSt be an essent¬ 
ial iSt. If one is to touch the fundamental chords 


in the human spirit which great art muSt 
touch, then the thin rationalism of the mod¬ 
erniSt outlook is not a possible world-view. It 
is too shallow, too impoverished, too material¬ 
istic to be the ground of true art. This is moSt 
true of the artiSt in letters. A painter or com¬ 
poser can (though rarely completely) get away 
with a philosophy which is at variance with his 
non-verbal vision, but for a poet of any sort 
modern liberalism is the kiss of death: and by 
liberalism we mean here anything from Com¬ 
munism to the moSt“ right wing” liberal cap¬ 
italism. 

The queStion is by no means a purely polit¬ 
ical one:—indeed, too Strong a political antag¬ 
onism to liberalism can militate againSt art, as 
it did in the case of Pound. It is a queStion of 
world-outlook. Liberalism is closely allied 
with what is called the “scientiStic” outlook, 
or what the Hindoos more accurately term 
“ nothing-morism”—the belief that everything 
can be explained in rational and material 
terms, with the idea that all men are equal, 
which is simply a denial of the special qualit¬ 
ies of men, and with the denial of all the fund¬ 
amental things which have Stirred the heart 
and soul down the ages—race and nation; true 
jove and the eternal and ineffably different 
qualities of the sexes; nobility and honour; 
spiritual depth and san&ity; heroism, aristoc¬ 
racy, blood and superiority, beauty and Truth. 
The liberal world is a world in which none of 
these things exiSt; in which everything can be 
reduced to animal inStinCts and (Economics and 
where absolutes and values (except in matters 
of crude material" fail” and—absurdly—dem¬ 
ocratic political dogma) are purely relative and 
socially defined. It is a world as alien to poetry 
as it is to Truth, to the divine and to the human 
spirit. It is a world despised by the muses. 

The world since the laSt moderniSt confla¬ 
gration has been, and increasingly is, a world 
in which no other mentality is possible—or, at 
leaSt, publishable. It is a complex position of 
affairs. Poetry is not read because decent poet¬ 
ry is not written. Decent poetry is not written 
because the world-view which would allow it 
has been all but annihilated. The vaSt majority 
of the world’s newspapers and magazines are 
controlled by ten international companies. 
Book publishing is in a similar condition. 
BroadcaSting services have always been a tight 
oligopoly. Ideas which lie outside the per¬ 
mitted range are excluded from communicat¬ 
ion. This is done subtly and quietly, with a 
great bruiting of “rebellious”, “different” 
and “controversial” opinions, all of which lie 
firmly within the permitted range, and an end¬ 
less trumpetting of “freedom of the press” As 
a result, moSt people do not realise that their 
access to ideas is firmly controlled, and there 



is virtually no resistance, no alternative com¬ 
munication network (“alternative” in the 
modern world is the term for the official, 
sanctioned and generously publicised Loyal 
ModerniSt Opposition), no samizdat as there 
was under paSt dispensations where the offici¬ 
al censorship was more obvious and unsubtle. 
All that is felt is a vague hollowness, a gnaw¬ 
ing emptiness, a deep sense that if this is all 
there is (and it muSt be, because are we not 
given access to everything?) then the whole 
universe muSt somehow be sadly lacking. 

However we may assess the complex of 
causes, the_ result remains that the modern 
world is one in which poetry, in all its senses, 
is banished. Thought and ideas come to people 
in the form of journalism and propaganda. 
From a world based upon thought and poetry 
we have moved to one based upon slogan and 
publicity. It is a world living upon a diminish¬ 
ing intellectual and visionary capital inherited 
from the paSt. No fresh visions can be created, 
because only the poet can create. Instead we 
have ever more cheapened, vulgarised, adren¬ 
aline-pumped and Street-soiled versions of 
the older visions, continually twiSted further 
out of shape by the utilitarian and sensation¬ 
seeking needs of the Babylonian panem et circ- 
eases and by the sheer ignorance and insensit¬ 
ivity of a sloganised age. 

The modem world is a world without poet¬ 
ry; a world whose heart is fed not by rich, 
deep, sonorous thoughts and visions, but by 
the slick clatter of the tout, the advertiser, the 
television-hack and the journalist; whose 
guiding images are all prefabricated and crude 
and muSt be obsequiously obedient to the ugly 
spirit of the age if they are to see the light of 
day at all. In short, a world impoverished and 
cheapened to an extent that few earlier ages 
could even have imagined. 

For the poet or the visionary, secession is 
not a possibility, it is a necessity. He muSt 
choose whether to collaborate with the modern 


world or be loyal to himself and his vision. 
Both he cannot do. If there is to be any regen¬ 
eration of poetry, it muSt come through those 
few who have the courage to renounce all 
thought of fame or of reward. If one wishes for 
recognition in Babylon, it can only be achieved 
through collaboration. 

The modern world is not a vaSt, open world 
full of limitless possibilities. It is a narrow, 
closely-manipulated cult. If one can fit one’s 
vision into the cult by adopting some variation 
upon its themes of neurotic deracination, then, 
if one has talent, one can gain access to its 
mass-media, win its prizes, be granted its aca¬ 
demic poSts, be accorded notoriety or fame as 
a “rebel” or an “authority” (depending on 
one’s chosen form of collaboration) and gener¬ 
ally reap the rewards of loyal service to the 
cult. One will never be a real poet or a real 
artiSt, any more than there could be a real 
Ethical Society poet or ScientologiSt poet or 
God-was-an-AStronaut poet. True poetry is, 
by definition, profound and universal. Modern¬ 
ism is, by definition, shallow and limited. All 
the “interesting” and “exciting” oddities of 
modern “poets” and “ intellectuals” and “vis¬ 
ionaries” are but a resounding affirmation of 
that shallowness and limitation. The crank and 
the neurotic are always shallow and limited. 

If there is to be a renewal of poetry and of 
vision, it cannot come from within the cult, 
where all communication takes place only by 
permission of the money power. It can only 
come from those who are prepared to rejeCt 
the cult and to accept recognition only from 
those who have likewise rejected it. As in the 
Dark Ages, there muSt be an intellectual com¬ 
munity apart from the barbarian world; a com¬ 
munity wherein a great writer is not one 
touted by the plutocratic oCtopus of modern 
publishing until he sell^ more than any living 
author has sold before to a public less worthy 
of respeCt than any the world has yet seen; nor 
one recognised by the clattering bourgeois 
committees seleCted to disburse prizes put up 
by the same plutocratic oCtopus; nor one puffed 
by the press and broadcasting services for his 
contribution to the neurotic flummery of the day 
—but one recognised as a great writer by the 
only people worthy to be cal led his peers: those 
who have seceded; those who belong not to a 
mad, corrupt, degenerate age, but to all time. 

For if there is ever again to be vision in the 
world; if there are to be ideas which shall 
guide and govern from within the life of a new 
and better era, they can only come from such 
poets. The choice for the true artiSt is whether 
to remain, perhaps for his whole lifetime, un¬ 
acknowledged by the many; and yet ultimately, 
in his own degree, to govern the world; or else 
to sell his soul and be governed by it. 
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This talk was fir£l given at a meeting of the 
Oxford Imperial Romantic Reactionary Society 
at the Oxford Union in June 
The conditioning process of the modern world 
is in some ways remarkably subtle. The ful¬ 
ly-conditioned native has quite a detailed 
knowledge of how to respond to a variety of 
circumStances, even though he may never have 
encountered them before. For example, the 
literary agent of a friend of mine wrote some 
time ago a book which gave inStru6lions on the 
correal use of English grammar. He received 
various letters criticising the moSt minor and 
obscure grammatical faults or supposed faults 
in his own book. People who would never 
dream of criticising any one’s grammar—who 
perhaps half-disagreed on half-principle with 
the criticism of grammar per se —decided that 
when a man dares to write a book on grammar 
his own grammar mu§t be subjected to the 
moSt rigorous and pettifogging scrutiny. It is a 
sort of playground reflex-a&ion intended to 
intimidate every one out of anything which 
might be interpreted as a shew of superiority 
in any respeCl. 

On the same principle, many natives, on 
acquiring the mo£t rudimentary notion of 
Romanticism, immediately conStruCf their own 
crude version of ** Romantic doCtrine" and 
accuse Romantics of being inconsistent for not 
adhering to it. " You claim to be Romantics and 
yet you use modern technology for your wire¬ 
less and cinema services”; "how can you be 
Romantics if you use a telephone”. The in- 
StinCf is far Stronger than the logic: one fellow 
even said to a friend "but you are drinking 
twentieth-century brandy"!—which shews 
how conditioned is the reflex; he knew what 
game he should be playing even though he did 
not know how to play it properly. 

We will not, of course, tire our readers by 
answering such puerile "objections". How¬ 
ever there are some questions which may 
appear superficially similar which are put by 
thoughtful people, and even by Romantics 
themselves. The giSt of these questions is: 
why do we liSten to ’zos and ‘30s popular 
music; watch films from the Hollywood Stu¬ 
dios, why do we dress in Styles of the earlier 
20th century and admire Art Deco—are not all 
these things part and parcel of democratic 
moderniSt culture at a slightly earlier Stage? 
It is a very important queStion and one which 



I92os‘hot* music: a step on the road to tradition 

deserves a full answer. 

Let us begin with the queStion of music. In 
the 1920s when jazz-influenced music spread 
across America, Britain and Europe, it was 
considered by conservative-minded people to 
be anarchic and decadent. The famous verse by 
“ Jaques Reval" (Mr. Jack Laver) sums up this 
view of the jazz ethos: 

5 Mother's advice and father’s fears 
'Alike are voted juit a bore. 

'There*s negro music in our ears. 

The world is one huge dancing floor 
We mean to tread the c Primrose Rath 
In spile ofTMr. Joynson-Hicks. 

We're children of the Aftermath, 

We're girls of 1926. 

Many people felt that if things continued in 
this direction for long civilisation would col¬ 
lapse. With hindsight we can see that things 
did continue in that direction for a long time 
and civilisation did collapse. In the case of 
music in particular, we can see the unre¬ 
deemed filth and vileness to which the adopt¬ 
ion of jazz ultimately led—and even though 
we may queStion whether it would inevitaNy 
have led to late-20th-century rock "music" 
had not other degenerations in the social 
sphere taken place, there can be no queStion 
that it formed a basis for the degeneration of 
music and played an important part in its own 
phase of the overall cultural degeneration. It 
was, in short, a Step on the downward path. 
None of us—not even the jinkieSt jazz-baby 
—would dispute this. It is obvious. 

There is however another point which muSt 
also be obvious from the beginning. Whatever 
the Romantic jazz-music-lover (we use 
"jazz-music" here in the Romantic sense of 
lively popular music of the 'zos and ’30s—in¬ 
cluding lots of things which are not Stri< 5 tly 
jazz and excluding all later jazz) is doing, it is 
clear that he is not taking part in the process 
which led to late-2oth-century filth-music. If 
jazz was a Step on the path, the Romantic is 
clearly Stepping on it: but he is not travelling 
in the same direCiion. He is coming from the 
late 20th century, not going toward it. This is 
true not only in point of time but also (and 
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more importantly) in point of sensibility. If 
jazz music was, from the ’20s point of view, 
anarchic, noisy, hy Clerical and degenerative, it 
has, from our point of view, qualities which 
the 1920s could not see: qualities of innocence, 
uprightness, and cleanliness as well as an 
elegance which was perceived (moSt dance 
bands wore evening dress, for example) but 
was taken for granted. When we consider the 
qualities which the ’20s did not perceive—in¬ 
nocence, uprightness, decency—it is reason¬ 
able to say that for the ’20s they did not exiSt 
while for us they do. That raises the queStion: 
Do these qualities objectively exiSt? Were the 
’20s right or are we right? The answer, again, 
is obvious: both can be right because we are 
talking of something relative rather than 
something absolute. If we ask whether a thing 
is or is not black, or whether it is triangular, 
there is only one absolute answer, but if we 
ask whether a thing is or is not large it all de¬ 
pends upon what we are comparing it with. A 
mouse is large compared to an ant; an ele¬ 
phant is small compared to a mountain; a 
mountain is tiny compared to the sun. Relative 
queStions also depend upon our Standards of 
comparison. If I ask whether London is near to 
Oxford, a man in BiceSter will say it is a long 
way off, while a man in Chicago will say that, 
the two places are very close. Both answers, of 
course, are quite true. Similarly, if we ask 
some one from the 1920s and some one from 
the 1990s whether jazz music contains quali¬ 
ties of innocence and uprightness we shall re¬ 
ceive two different answers. In this case the 
difference is one of dire&ion. In the 1920s jazz 
music marks a point on a journey from some¬ 
thing more upright and innocent toward some¬ 
thing almost immeasurably more decadent. 
For the Romantic, jazz music is a point on a 
journey from that world of utter decadence. 

to -to what? That is the queStion; but one 

thing is certain: not back the way we came— 
not back to the filth of the late 20th century. If 
we value jazz music for precisely the opposite 
qualities from those which its FirSt admirers 
valued—innocence and uprightness, that is 
because we are travelling the same road in the 
opposite dire&ion. If we begin, as we proceed, 
to see jazz as ultra-modern, newer than new, 
the latent thing (and many Romantics do so 
see it), that is because we are beginning to 
exchange the *2os sensibility for the late-20 
th-century sensibility. 

Where is this path leading? Logically to 
something more traditional than the 1920s 
sensibility, though not necessarily resembling 
anything that has gone before. What the Rom¬ 
antic is doing is evolving a new sensibility; 
and, in a rootless, fragmented world which 
has nothing positive to offer, the only way of 
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forging a new sensibility is to begin by picking 
up threads from the paSh The error of mod¬ 
ernism is to believe that it can begin anew, 
ignoring tradition. It has built a world as far 
as possible cut off from all its roots. That 
error can only be corrected by a real and whole 
return to roots. 

Why, then, such recent roots? Why roots so 
deeply tainted with their own modernism? Let 
us understand that the human psyche is com¬ 
pounded of many parts. The lntelled. is its 
mo£t flexible, its mo£t dirigible , part. We can 
adopt a philosophy which goes back to Plato 
and a political creed from the Middle Ages, if 
those things seem right to us, without the 
smallest Strain. Try adopting the Mediaeval 
sensibility , however (and I know people who 
have tried) and you will find it a more difficult 
matter. In fa£t, unless you are a very except¬ 
ional individual, you will find it impossible. 
Romanticism is not juSt an intellectual game. 
It has its philosophical side, but it is also a 
means of seceding from a world that is into¬ 
lerable. For us it is a necessity to find modes 
of living which are possible to us; not in some 
future utopia, but now; not for an evening or a 
week-end at a time, but for life. To put it an¬ 
other way: we are climbing a mountain and we 
do not want airy theories which tell us we 
should be at the summit; we want hand-holds 
and foot-holds that we can aCfually grasp here 
and now. 

Those who know Romantics realise that our 
world is a curious mixture; there are Vi&orian 
and Edwardian elements, mediaeval elements, 
’20s and ’30s elements, "2i§f century" ele¬ 
ments; and that, among all these we are find¬ 
ing our way toward a new sensibility that is 
our own. Those who Ii£ten-in to the Imperial 
Home Service say that it is not like the old B. 
B.C., though it is even less like the new B.B.C. 
It is not like anything that has been heard be¬ 
fore; it is something traditional but quite new. 
Because we are a nation within a nation, and a 
very small nation at that, some things take 
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DESIGN IS PfttPNMDA 

Upon hearing Miss Traill criticising the modern motor car, a nat¬ 
ive made the Stock native response, deriving from the moSt deep- 
seated element of native conditioning: relativism. The response 
was as follows: “Of course, some people find modern motor cars 
very beautiful. It is ail a matter of taSte.” “Yes,” replied Miss 
Traill, “ good taSte and bad taSte.” 

It was a neat reply, but, as Miss Traill would be the firSt to af¬ 
firm, it sacrifices upon the altar of wit a fine shade of truth. Wheth¬ 
er one finds the modern motor car beautiful is not really a matter 
of taSte at all, any more than it is a matter of taSte whether one 
prefers 2 + 2 = 5 to 2 + 2 = 4. The design of the modern motor car is 
an ideological Statement. That Statement is complex and has 
many aspects. The modern motor car deliberately tries as far 
as possible to cut itself off from all its antecedents, the coach, 



long to develop. We are not yet developing our 
own popular music or our own Style of painting 
(though both will come, perhaps sooner than 
you may think). And where new developments 
are inhibited by circumStance we keep to the 
acceptable old. That is what we muSt do. 

There is an old saying that “every road out 
of Jerusalem is also a road into Jerusalem”. 
The Steps along the road that have led us into 
the quagmire of moderniSt decadence are also 
Steps along the road that can lead us out of it 
into a renewal of normal human sensibility. 

This is perhaps the foremoSt answer to the 
queStion of why the forms of the 1920s and 
’30s are used; but there are other reasons. Art 
Deco is the art of the machine age. Some may 
argue that the machine age is, in principle, 
wrong; but the faCt remains that if we are to 
build a traditionalist world under present con¬ 
ditions we are faced with the problem of the 
machine —1 mean the ceSlhetic problem of the 
machine. If we try to encase, say, a computer 
or a refrigerator in Regency or Gothic Style we 
shall produce only kitsch. if these things are to 
exiSt at all, there muSt be a Style which can 
accommodate them and bring them into the 
Stream of civilised life. Late 20th century de¬ 
sign purposely does the reverse. It exploits 
the subversive and inhuman side of the ma¬ 
chine to the full. Art Deco, on the contrary, 
brings the machine within the Stream of cul¬ 
ture, not by pretending it is not a machine, but 
by elevating its cultural qualities: the aspects 
of the human psychc to which it answers and 
which have created it: clear-edged boldness, 
sharp distinction, the curves and angles of a 
cutting intelligence (yet always bold and tend¬ 
ing to lack subtle intricacy, because it is 2m in¬ 
telligence operating at the purely material lev¬ 
el). As the review of The garden of'Allah, in 
The T^ew C inema '"Review puts it: “ I Art Deco] 
is trivial and silly as the Rococco was trivial 
and silly. Not less so, but I think not more so. 
Worthless much of the time, but Still contain¬ 
ing the thread of life. Still containing the pos¬ 
sibilities of a civilisation which had not loSt 


everything and which, therefore. Still con¬ 
tained, in posse, everything . ” We do not sug- 
geSt that we should live in an Art Deco world: 
we muSt recover a sensibility deeper than that, 
of course. But if we are to continue to inhabit a 
machine civilisation. Art Deco will be required 
as a Starting-point for many areas of design, 
being the firSt and only aeSthetic to incorporate 
the machine in a (largely) unsubversive man¬ 
ner. It may be that we can find a more trad¬ 
itionalist approach to the machine, or it may be 
that the machine is such that where it touches 
life, nothing higher than this can be achieved; 
but whichever is the case, Art Deco will be our 
Starting-point, and, until we are in a position 
to create our own design-forms, the use of 
Art-Deco and sub-Art-Deco artefacts is our 
only recourse: and we may be thankful that, in 
despite of the chaos of the modern world, we 
have such a good recourse open to us. 

There is another point which is perhaps 
somewhat controversial, yet w hich I know thal 
moSt Romantics would accept. So far we have 
spoken of the relative superiority of the earlier 
20th century to the later, but there is a sense 
in which that superiority is absolute. The 
argument is anticipated in a phrase from the 
above quotation: “ Still containing the thread of 
life.” There was a point some lime between 
the end of the Second ModerniSt War and the 
late 1960s when the thread was broken. It had 
been becoming weaker and weaker. It did not 
break all at once, but rather Strand by Strand. 
Nonetheless, we can say, I think, that by the 
1970s the thread was competely broken and 
that all the cultural forms of that and succes¬ 
sive decades were severed from the Stream in 
a very radical way. Forms which pre-date that 
war, whatever criticisms may be made of them 
(and readers of The f(evv Cinema 'Review, 
among other things will realise that the Rom¬ 
antic attitude is far from uncritical) remain wi 
thin a Stream that goes back to the roots of 
WeStern civilisation and ultimately to the 
roots of all civilisation; and if we would re¬ 
connect ourselves, we muSt begin from these. 


the carriage, the chariot. Uprightness and 
dignity are systematically eliminated. One 
Steps down rather than up into a modern car; 
one is forced into a lounging poSture once in¬ 
side, characteristic of the loutish casualness of 
the modern world as a whole. The colours are 
garish and proletarian. The shape is slick and 
moulded, with an inbuilt hatred of clarity and 
archetype. Every attempt is made to eliminate 
each individual external feature in an amor¬ 
phous whole, reminiscent of the obliteration of 
the individual in a mass-s(x:iety: head lamps 
are integrated into the bodywork, their form 
mutates from clear round shapes reminiscent 
of the celeSfial orbs to indeterminate oblongs 
which are moulded round the corners; in the 
naStieSt cars they actually recede into the 
slick, undifferentiated bodywork when not in 
use. Bumpers change from gleaming chrome 
fixtures to matt black plastic Strips. Windows 
are vaSt, like the picture windows in the worSt 
sort of bungalow, and bent like the head 
lamps. Instruments are changed from chrome- 
plated works of minor art to blobby plastic in¬ 
sults. In short the modern motor car is made 
to express haSte, casual ness, democracy and 
the trumpery gaudiness of pop capitalism; 
more importantly it is made to attack and deny 
human dignity, uprightness, superiority, the 
sense of tradition, the sense of form and arch¬ 
etype. In short, the modern motor car is before 
all else a piece of propaganda: it is democracy 
in tin; late capitalism on four wheels. 

We will be told that this is all dilated by 
the need for cheapness and efficiency. This is 
the inevitable next line of defence after the 
“matter of taSte” argument has been demol¬ 
ished and it is equally false. Some of the feat¬ 
ures we have mentioned may have gone hand in 
hand with cheaper or more efficient methods. 
7 s(one of them would have taken the forms they 
did if the ideology of the late 20th century had 
been different. In the early 20th century, Art 
Deco was the art of the Machine Age par excel- 


The objects with which we surround ourselves 
are not morally or philosophically neutral 

lence. It evolved a language of design for mass- 
produced efficiency which nevertheless retain¬ 
ed decorum, paimche, beauty and form. The 
modern cult of funcflionalism is juSt as much a 
Style as Art Deco; but it is a Style which pre¬ 
tends not to be a Style. Take the modern wire¬ 
less equipment. Modern music reproduction 
equipment looks as much like raw “technolo¬ 
gy” as possible, but this is pure affeCtation. 
We are not actually looking at the raw, un¬ 
cased components. The components are housed 
in moulded cases which could juSt as easily be 
Art Deco as “ High-Tech.” Indeed, if the “ mic¬ 
rochip revolution” had taken place in the 1920s 
inStead of the 1970s one would be able to buy 
beautiful Art-Deco computers in antique shops. 
FunCtionaliSt design has nothing to do with 
funCtion. The Style is intended to negate the 
human and elevate the machine in its moSt 
soulless aspeCl; it is the'ultimate proletarian- 
ising Style, the final answer of the ironmaster 
to the Luddite and the Tory landowner; but it 
is a Statement, not a fadt; a deliberate, contriv¬ 
ed Style, not a naked, unvarnished reality. 

The ideology of the late 20th century is 
anti-traditionalism. Its aim is to cut us off 
from our roots and to pitch us into a world 
where only the lateSt diktats have any reality. 
It tells us that our old forms, our old loyalties, 
our old proprieties muSt be swept aside: all 
that matters now is what works, what makes 
money, what promotes social equality and so 
forth. And modem design is the diredl plaSlic 
expression of this ideology. No artefaCl is mor¬ 
ally or philosophically neutral. Design is pro¬ 
paganda. Modern design is deracinating and 
dehumanising. It expresses very clearly and 
articulately the values of a culture in an 
advanced State of hypertrophic decadence. 

What has been said of motor cars and wire¬ 
less equipment extends to every modern arte- 
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Nothing Succeeds Like SECESSION 

“Nothing succeeds like secession”. It cert- it, let us do the thing properly. All organs of 
ainly sounds rather good, but there are many communication are dominated by liberal mod- 
people who would claim that it is the opposite ernism; the easy-going “pluralism” of mod- 
of the truth. The editor of a magazine which ern"democracy” masks apolitical absolutism 
does an excellent job of criticising modernism as rigid as any diftatorship. Let a man publicly 
on the political level recently told me that if speak againSt the real policies of the eStablish- 
one were to secede in the Romantic manner ment and, if he cannot be completely ignored 
one would “ have about as much influence upon and rendered voiceless, he will be intimidated 
the course of events as the Amish of Pennsyl- or crushed. Not so very long ago Mr. William 
vania.” An undergraduate reader says that Galbraith, a member of a Conservative conStit- 
while he supports nearly all that we say, “the uency organisation objected to the adoption of a 
Struggle is surely a political Struggle and I negro candidate. Immediately the full weight 
cannot accept your deliberate turning-away of orcheStrated"public” (i.e.controlled mass- 
from all current events.” media) opprobrium was brought to bear upon 

To come closer to home, our eSteemed edit- him, and within a week he was apologising in 
ress says in this very issue, speaking of those abject submission and pledging his support to 
who live outside the Romantic Empire: the candidate. Then there was the clergyman 

We do not hate them, this alien people. We who dared to criticise the iiberal tendencies of 
know that they were once our own and one day the Church of England in the traditionally an- 
will be our own again. We know that they are onymous preface to (yuchfoni's Directory of 
but passive, as the mass of the people muSt al- the ChriSlian Church. In a very short space of 
ways be passive; but passive now to a dark and time the cover of anonymity was Stripped from 
alien power which shapes them in its image. him an( j jj e was driven to suicide. It is true 

If this is true, is it not our duty to combat that that there are more robuSt souls than these; 
dark and alien power? Should we not, rather but it is equally true that if they Stuck to their 
than building our own cryStal caStles, be out guns they would be vilified, ridiculed and mis- 
among the muck and bullets? The more frivol- represented. In the eyes of the passive client 
ous Romantic might be inclined to reply with of the modern press and broadcasting services 
some comment concerning the effedt of muck they would be seen as cranks, lunatics, hate- 
and bullets upon one’s white gloves. The seri- mongers; figures of fun or of terror or both, 
ous reply may sound almoSt equally frivolous: But this, of course, only applies to the few 
“But of course, there are not any muck and people who are in a position to pose any real 
bullets really, now are there?” And, of course, challenge to the established power—whether 
there are not. by writing a document which is read by all the 

When our editor friend accuses us of having clergy and many of the laity of the established 
as little influence as the Pennsylvania Amish, Church or by occupying a Strategic position 
the reply, at risk of sounding a shade unkind, from which one might obStrufl the racial policy 
is: "Neither, my dear fellow, do you.” Being of (one of) the major political parties or by 
realiSlic is always tedious: but if we muSt do some other fortuitous circumstance... Others 


fail, be it a camera, a telephone, a shopping Each such object is a subliminal Statement 
bag, an iron, a kettle. Sometimes only one ele- of the general and particular principles of 
ment of an artefact can be subverted, so, for modernism; each helps to de-centre our per- 
example the tennis ball has not been changed ception of the world, to make us feel subtly 
in form, but the whiteness redolent of homeless in our traditional beliefs and to lend 
Edwardian summer days is replaced by a gar- credibility to the lie of the late 20th century, 
ish, near-fluorescent yellow, ostensibly in The more we surround ourselves with modern 
pursuance of the fad of "visibility”, actually aretefa< 5 ls on the plea that they are "conveni- 
as a psychological obeisance to the cults of ent” or "unavoidable” or because we juSt 
ugliness and commercialised utilitarianism have not quite noticed them, the more we un- 
which muSt invade and denature every aspe< 5 l dermine our own being. The more we caSt 
of life, leaving nothing untouched or unsullied, them out, replace them with earlier artefa< 5 ls 
no haven, public or private, of traditional so- which affirm the human spirit (and, where 
lidity anywhere in the world. It is significant they are truly unavoidable, cover, hide or 
that policemen, almoSt the laSt of our public encase them), the more we integrate our own 
servants to be decently uniformed, are in- psychic world, bring warmth and homeliness 
creasingly subjected to the same fluorescent- into our lives, refuse the enemy a foothold and 
coating technique on the same pretext. Strengthen our inmoSt being. 
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can merely be ignored entirely and long ex¬ 
perience has shewn that this is a far better 
policy than making public examples of them. 

We say this not in order to counsel a policy 
of defeatism in the face of overwhelming force. 
We should not have said it at all, had not the 
queStion of realism been raised by our political 
critics. If one is to be realiSlic, one muSt begin 
by admitting that we live under a tyranny; a 
subtle tyranny, but one no less effective for 
that—indeed, far more effective for that. The 
illusion of freedom is the beSt tool of oppres¬ 
sion. In a dictatorship, such as those of the 
late CommuniSt bloc no one truSts the mass- 
media; every one knows that their function is 
propaganda, not truth. In the “democracies”, 
people genuinely believe that the press and 
broadcaSting services are there to give simple, 
truthful information. Under a tyrannny, small 
private papers and magazines are avidly read 
as alternatives to the monolithic propaganda 
services. In a “democracy" the propaganda 
services are not so obviously monolithic. They 
give the illusion of publishing anything and 
everything although every one involved knows 
that there are very StriCl limits on what can 
aClually be said. Consequently, genuinely diff¬ 
erent ideas are ignored even when they are 
privately or semi-privately published. Who is 
interested in small publications? “If he was 
any good he would have a real publisher.” “If 
his ideas were really significant, we should 
have heard them on television.” The truth is 
that it is impossible to publish even a non-po¬ 
litical novel which does not exude the poison 
and corruption of the late 20th century. 

To imagine that, at this junClure, one is go¬ 
ing to fight a political war and overthrow the 
enemy is pure faery-tale; it is to be deluded 
into accepting the enemy’s own falsehood of a 
“free, open,democratic society” in which every 
one has a fair hearing and a fair chance of 
winning “the people” round to his point of 
view and achieving power. Nothing of the sort 
has ever exiSted nor is ever likely to. The 
Crockford’s preface probably represented a 
widely-held opinion in the Church. Mr. Gal¬ 
braith probably represented the opinions of 
the majority of Conservative party members 
and the majority of the country. Popular feel¬ 
ing is of no more consequence here than it was 
in EaSt Germany. Freedom of expression—as 
an effective reality—is no greater here than in 
Stalin’s Russia (where it was always guaran¬ 
teed in theory by the Soviet constitution). It is 
true that a wider range of things are permis¬ 
sible (or rather, the central ideology expresses 
itself through a greater number of variants— 
many of them designated “rebellious” or 
“ anti-e£tablishment”); but let a man say 
something that is really not permitted and 
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watch what happens to him. Then we see what 
“democratic freedom” actually means:— 
assuming, of course, that he is in the very rare 
position of being able to make himself heard 
in the firSt place; for silence is the firSt line of 
defence in moderniSt mass-censorship, and 
very few dissidents ever get pa£t that line. 

It is true that under certain circumstances a 
power-base might be built from which the 
moderniSt establishment could be challenged; 
but realistically, we see no likelihood of this in 
the near future. 

This, then, is our firSt point in favour of 
secession: it is not an “unrealistic avoidance of 
political realities”. On the contrary, it looks 
those realities squarely in the face and aCts 
accordingly. We know that it is not possible to 
effe< 5 t a “revolution” now or in the foreseeable 
future. Why, then, pretend that some “political 
Struggle” is a “realiSlic” approach to the 
problem of the hateful world which surrounds 
us? We suspe£t that the answer to this quest¬ 
ion is that the modern world itself is obsessed 
with the doctrine of “the primacy of politics”. 
To an extent almoSt unknown at any previous 
period of hiStory people are imbued with the 
idea that public events are the only “ real” ev¬ 
ents; that what we do in our private lives is 
somehow“unreal” (the logically meaningless 
term “the real world” has, in faft, been coined 
to mean the main-Stream media-touted mod¬ 
ern world as opposed to any group or institut¬ 
ion which may to any small extent be outside 
it). This is partly because of the use of ele£t- 
ronic propaganda machines installed in almoSt 
every home which bring the artificial world of 
“public events” (always filtered through the 
“official” interpretation, of course) so “close” 
to moSt people that they almoSt confuse them 
with the events of their own lives. This is very 
convenient for a syStem which wishes to take 
over the minds and souls of all people and to 
mould them into a uniform, proletarianised 
mass, entirely determined by the dictates 
(presented, of course, not as deflates but as 
“temptations” and as “one’s own [pre-pack¬ 
aged] opinions”) of “consumer culture”. 

When one suggeSts to modernised people 
that they might unilaterally re-adopt pounds, 
shillings and pence, a typical response is that 
(to quote the exact words of a correspondent) 
“We can never win this one—people accept 
decimal money and the battle is already lo£t.” 
The fallacy involved in this is that one is com¬ 
pletely accepting the enemy’s definition of 
“winning” and “losing”. Of course he wishes 
us to consider the so-called “real world” of 
public consciousness (which he controls abso¬ 
lutely) as the only thing of any importance. The 
truth i? that far from being a battle we “can 
never win”, it is one that we can unilaterally 
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« win immediately the moment we choose to. 

But there is much more to it than this. The 
“political Struggle” is (at present) the very 
* worSt of illusions. The late Mr. C.S.Lewis, in 
defending phantasie and faery tale againSt the 
charge of “escapism” (another key term in the 
enemy’s “real-world” campaign) pointed out 
that the real escapism lay in “ realistic” no¬ 
vels which enticed readers into phantasies of 
wealth, power and erotic pleasure; phantasies 
which, because tricked out in the garb of “ real 
life” actually deceived people; whereas true 
phantasie and faery tale make no such claims 
to vulgar, materialistic “realism”, and yet 
may impart many truths of far greater pro¬ 
fundity than such “realiStic” novels are cap¬ 
able of. Meretricious “realiStic” fidtion leads 
the soul into the cheapeSt and moSt impove¬ 
rishing of illusions—chasing will-o-the-wisps 
which derive their allure from their bogus 
“realism”; from the fadt that they always 
seem juSt about obtainable (if only circumst¬ 
ances were juSt a little different, if only one 
had a piece of luck). At the same time they 
cheapen, coarsen and reduce everything to the 
loweSt common denominator. The same is true 
of the "political Struggle”; not only is its 
“ pradticality” about as great as that of seek¬ 
ing one’s fortune by looking for the ends of 
rainbows, but at.the same time it adlively pre¬ 
vents one .from doing the very important 
things that one can do. The exponent of “poli¬ 
tical Struggle” tends to feel that he muSt sub- 
jedl himself to the enemy cult of “the news” 
regularly every day; probably more than once 
a day, because to be less “well-informed” (i.e. 
not to share with every roadsweeper the same 
mish-mash of information, misinformation, 
lies and trivia) might impair his illusory “eff¬ 
ectiveness”. He cannot “turn his back on 
things as they are”; he muSt, in fa< 5 t, plunge 
himself headlong into the filth and chaos of 
the enemy melting-pot. He thinks, of course, 
that by maintaining a “critical attitude” to¬ 
ward what he sees, hears and participates in 
he will escape being influenced, shaped and 
modified by these things. He is wrong. Of 
course, his moSt conscious and obvious atti¬ 
tudes will not change; he can (and does) watch 
hundreds of hours of “anti-racialiSt” propa¬ 
ganda disguised as news-reporting and popu¬ 
lar drama without becoming an “anti-racia- 
liSt”; but in subtler matters—matters he has 
hardly thought about—he is being changed 
and influenced. His walk, his talk, the phrases 
he uses, many of the assumptions he makes, 
are being quietly fed into his sub-conscious¬ 
ness by the agents of all that he mo St opposes, 
and not one of those things is ideologically 
neutral. He despairs at the masses who cannot 
see propaganda when it is disguised as news 
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or drama; but he is at only one remove from 
those masses; the propaganda he accepts is of 
a subtler order; it concerns things less easily 
quantifiable and less easy to identify and 
argue againSt—but he accepts it juSt as com¬ 
pletely and its effedt is no less pernicious. 

This leads us on to the moSt important as¬ 
pect of the "political” case for secession, and 
it is to some extent a criticism of the very con¬ 
cept of“politics” itself. "Political” opposition 
to the modern world, while it may be necessary 
and certainly will one day become necessary, 
is in itself far too limited. We are fighting an 
odtopus which has insinuated its tentacles into 
every aspedt of our national life and conscious¬ 
ness. Its political manifestations are important, 
but not necessarily the moSt important, aspedts 
of its domination. In fadt, despite the enemy’s 
own dodtrine of the primacy of politics, we 
should say that the political aspect is neces¬ 
sarily secondary. Only when a particular sens¬ 
ibility or (in the broadeSt possible sense of the 
term) "ideology” has developed very far in¬ 
deed, can it begin to take on a political manif¬ 
estation and enforce itself through the explicit 
forms of power. This is obvious, for until the 
“ ideology” is developed there is nothing to 
enforce. Conversely, if we imagine that (even 
were the pradtical problems somehow dispos¬ 
ed of) one could seize the reins of power Still 
immersed in the culture and ideology of mod¬ 
ernism, Still speaking its argot and making its 
geStures, and yet somehow inStitute a genuine 
New Order, we are simply not thinking clearly. 
The firSl Step muSt be to develop our own cult¬ 
ure; to find ways forward into a traditionalist 
sensibility which is living and workable in the 
present time. This cannot be done merely on 
paper, because culture and sensibility are not 
mere theories. They muSt be lived if they are 
to come into being at all. 

Let us take an example which shews the 
essential fallacy of the "primacy of politics” 
assumption. In the repulsive 1960s, the so- 
called "hippie movement” represented a sort 
of continuum, at one end of which were the 
drug-sodden, rock-corroded, immoral “drop¬ 
outs” and at the other end were the hard-line 
“new left” adliviSts who organised political 
fronts and Street demonstrations, often using 
the “soft” hippies as cannon-fodder. Now, to 
the hard-nosed, “pradtical”, “realiStic”, poli¬ 
tically-minded person, it was always obvious 
that the “hard” hippies were the serious ones. 
They, if any, would influence events. The 
others were mere dross who would have no 
more influence on the course of events than the 
Pennsylvania Amish (except possibly in their 
role as cannon-fodder). That is the Stock " real¬ 
iStic” political assessment of such things. Yet 
the truth was the precise reverse. The neo- 


MarxiSt hippies have had an influence on ev¬ 
ents which amounts to virtually nil. Twenty 
years later, Marxism was dead as an ideology 
and falling to pieces as a political force. On the 
other hand the loosening of manners and mor¬ 
als; the decline in Standards of dress, the ac¬ 
ceptance of every sort of degeneracy in every 
sphere of life, all of which were in many ways 
pioneered by the “soft” hippies has had a 
massive influence on the thought, sensibility 
and culture of the late 20th century; it is hard¬ 
ly an exaggeration to say that the entire cult¬ 
ure of the latter part of the 20th century is 
poSt-hippie or sub-hippie. Of course, it would 
be absurdly naive to suppose the hippie-ism 
was in any way a “spontaneous movement” 
(its members, of course thought so, but then so 
do the members of any manipulated mob). Ob¬ 
viously it was promoted and publicised by ev¬ 
ery organ of mass-propagation and equally 
obviously the total moral and mental collapse 
which lay behind it was only the logical con¬ 
clusion of attitudes which had been assiduous¬ 
ly inculcated over the preceding decade. 

It is clear that a Romantic or traditionalist 
“counter-culture” will not receive the support 
and promotion which was accorded to the man¬ 
ufactured “hippie movement”; but it is equal¬ 
ly clear that, all other things being equal, such 
a “counter-culture” is at leaSt as good a tact¬ 
ical means qf proceeding as a political move¬ 
ment. But all other things are not equal. In the 
firSt place, because the modern world thinks 
politically, massive barriers are put in the path 
of any political initiative. Secondly, it is in the 
very nature of democratic politics (and this is 
why modern tyrants are so very fond of democ¬ 
racy) that one cannot appeal merely to a cognit¬ 
ive elite but muSt make oneself heard and un¬ 
derstood by the unintelligent masses who, 
however sound their inStindts (and they are 
often very sound), are entirely at the mercy of 
the press and broadcasting services which 
have a monopoly of the information or mis¬ 
information supplied to them. Thirdly, as we 
have said before, a “political adtivity” which is 
not launched from a platform of a traditional, 
lived culture will inevitably entail a degree of 
involvement with the modern world which will 
be corrupting of one’s essential principles. 

In short, even if one were to begin a political 
adtion, the firil priority, would be to establish a 
secessionist culture. Only from this basis can 
political activity have any value whatever, for 
anything else would be self-defeating. 

There is yet another aspect to the queStion. 
To our way of thinking it seems absurd to caSt 
one’s lot among the ugliness and evil of the 
modern world in the hope of a “revolution” 
which is unlikely to materialise. If one finds 
such an immersion reasonably acceptable, that 
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is another matter—clearly one is not a real op¬ 
ponent of the modern world in any case. If, 
however, the whole of the modern world and 
not merely the direction of its public events is 
as repugnant to you as it muSt be to any decent 
person, then the firSt aim muSt be to defeat the 
modern world where it can be defeated: on the 
home front. Where is the sense in opposing the 
modern world politically while continuing to 
wear its clothes, liSten to its music, talk its jar¬ 
gon, watch its poisonous broadcasts, fill one’s 
home with its artefadls and so forth? Is it not 
obvious that each of these things is as much an 
assault on the human spirit as the modern pol¬ 
itical syStem itself? The heart may be cast down 
by the vileness of the modern world and our 
impotence to change it; but after all, it is not 
our world:—“We secede! Hail Romantia!” 

We have caSt the enemy out of our houses; 
we are building the basis for a New Order 
without which the very possibility of renewal is 
out of the queStion. Modernism may thrive ev¬ 
erywhere—it thrives as much among political 
aAiviSts of every Stripe as anywhere else. It 
does not thrive in our Empire. We have killed it 
here and slowly we shall kill it in other places. 
All other adtion fails. For us the queStion is not 
whether we can succeed—we have succeeded— 
but how far our success can be extended. The 
changing of the world is not so simple a matter 
as some people seem to think. It is dependent 
upon many imponderables, and it is often diffi¬ 
cult to know what will be the end result of a 
given adtion. One thing is certain; if a mode of 
thought and sensibility exiSls it will have more 
chance of having influence than if it does not. 
We believe that we are building for the future; 
perhaps that we are the only people who are 
making a decent future possible while others 
waSte their efforts in shprt-term attacks made 
on the enemy’s own terms, which, because 
they are not. culturally independent of that 
which they attack, would not be effedtive even 
in the hugely unlikely event that they were 
successful: for they become the thing they fight. 

But whether or not we are the future it is 
certain that while others, suffer the ignominy 
of defeat and the vileness of having the objedts 
of one’s perception and the cultural basis of 
one’s life solely supplied by the enemy, and 
Stamped with the mark of his ideology, we 
have already succeeded in freeing our own 
world. Living in the modern world is not living 
at all to a real traditionalist. If living amid 
jeans and pop “music”; decimal money and 
television-sodden brainwashees is life to you, 
then you never were an anti-moderniSt. But if 
you are, then join us. We do not have to wait 
for a "revolution” to begin living: we are liv¬ 
ing now. Nothing succeeds like secession, for 
only secession succeeds. 
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